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Of the balance of power, for whict 

*o many wars have been waged, and 
for which so much bleod has_ been 
shed, by which, as by a kind of po- 
litical assize, the harmony and rela- 
-_ of the various European states 
vas so long adjusted, not a fragment 
is now yemaining. The politiciar, 
inay well exclaim with the poet, and 


with more sincerity of feeling, as he | 


coutemplates a fact and not a fiction : | 


S weceeeean such things Fe, 
And evercome us like a numerous 
cloud 


Without our special wonder !”? 


P erhaps of all accidents which have 
tended to impiar, and ultimately to 
destroy. this celebrated balance, no 
single event has had so complete an 


- 


— 








iiage of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa of Austria with the present 
IXxmperor of France.  !t is 1m possi- 
ble to contemplate this union and not 
to observe that it vives the final blow 
the coup-de-prace, to that system of 
check and connsies check between the 
turopean states which had existed 
tor upward of a century. 

It has, indeed, the effect which 
the great contriver of it meditated,— 
it shuts out England from the Cone 
tment as if by bars of iron. It severs 
uer from her last political refuge, as 
a Continental ally,—the [Louse of 
A ustria. It promotes s the ambition 
of the French i mperor, and in some 
degree secures the golden fruits of 
his usurpation, by~ uniting him with 
the ancient dynasties of Europe, aad 
‘hus giving him those claims of fami- 
ly euandeur which may serve to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of his most .ob- 
stinate enemies. 





efficacy as that of the recent mar- 
Auguts, 1510. 


It has been the frequent fate of 
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the House of Austria to repair its hu- 
miliations and defeats by advantage- 
ous marriages, and perhaps in the 
whole course of the lustory of that 
House, a more splendid union has 
never occurred, nor more opportune- 
ly, than the one which has been re- 
cently effected. “ Under the French }} 
alliance, Austria will again become 
one of the primary pawers of the 
Continent, and the sanguine may en- 
tertuin hopes, (though we confess 
we do not) that the present prostra- 
tion of the German nation will no: 
last beyond the life of Bonaparte. In 
the absence of his controuling genius, 
every thing must shortly move ayain 
into its proper .place, and the great 
middle balance, of the Northern Pow- 
ers against Trance and each other, 
be ultimately restored. 

‘To the accomplishment of this 
end, say they, nothing 1s wanting 
but that the seeds and elements should 
remain. Let Austria retain but the 
skeleton of the empire, let her retain 
but the spark of life, and fortune 
may feed her up again to her due 
plumpness. ‘The fortune of empires 
has more visissitudes than these otf in- 
diwiduals ; anempire is a large object, 

ind fortune can scarcely ~ shoot SO 
wide, but that many of her shafts, 
prosperous as well as adverse, must 
Lit so ample a taryet. 

it 1s perfectly needless to inform 

our readers what are the connections 
and descent of the present Empress 
of France ; that she is the daughte: 
of the ISmperor of Germany by a 
deceased Queen is known to all Eu- 
rope. She isextremely young, not 
having yet attained her eirhteenth 
She is of a light complexion, 
somewhat above the 
middle stature, and is represented 
to be handseme and fascinating. 
Her education has been extremely 
retired, and even recluse; but sie 
is said to possess those advantages 
and refinement of education and man- 
ness which are pecuhar to a German 
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It w -ouid be absurd to: atte mpt to 


give any biographical sketch of a 
young female who has never, t:!l with- 
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in the last three months mixed im the 
great world. ‘lhe education ofa pa- 


| hese has no incid: ont which Can inte- 


rest or strike ; there is nothing wor- 
| thy of Weirical record to be gleaned 
a= the nursery of a young Princess. 
We shall therefore conclude this 
article with an account of the marri- 
age of the Arcliduchess Maria Louisa 
with the Emperor Napoleon, as de- 
scribed-in the French Papers :— 
The civil marriage (says the Jour- 


nilist in the French Monitex r) of 


thsir Imperial and Royal Majesties 
was celebrated on Sunday, April 4th, 

at the palace of St. Cloud, at two 

o’clock, conformably to the program- 
me. Inthe evening every part of the 
park was filled with an immense con- 
course of spectators, that flocked from 
Pans and the neighbouring com. 
munes, to enjoy the magnificent and 
entirely new spectacle presented bythe 
Hlaminating of that beautiful gard en. 
The illumination was singularly aug- 
mented by the playing of the water ; 
Wilich rising shove the lh: uminations, 
doubled their effect by reflection. A 
most surprising circumstance 1s, that 
at St. Cloud the weather was pretty 
fair, at the same time that in Paris 
the streets were mundoted with in 
cessant torrents of rain. 

On the arrival of the Emperor and 
impress at the avenue of Neuilly, 
the drums began to beat, and bands 
of music struck up, the eannon fired, 
&c. ‘The ceremony of the chapel 
having lasted nearly three quarters of 


an hour, was succeded by a repetition 
of the same acclamations and the same 
tokens of respect and attachment.— 


a 


Their Majesties returned to the ‘Phu- 
illeries before four o’cleck. 

It took much less time than might 
be conceived to clear the gallery, ‘by 
two stair-cases only, of that multitude 
of spectators. T he order established 


below, and the judicious regulations 


abserved 
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chduoied on the arrival of xo carri- 
ages, facilitated their departure. This 
part of the fete was nowise inferior 


-to the rest in beauty and attraction. 


It is also impossible, except for 
those who saw them, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the richness and 
elegance of the illuminations. Never 
was so magnificent a spectacle exhi. 
hited to the public. The palace and 
gardea of the Thuillenes, the trium- 
phal arch erected at the Pont ‘Tour- 
nant, Palice dela Concorde, the pa- 
lace of the L gta Body, Li 
Garde Meuble of the Temple of Gio. 
ry, formed an enchanting tout ensene 
ble, which it is extremely dificult to 
describe, because there is nothing 
with which to compare it. 

The Cardmal Grand Almoner of 
France, his assist: wat, the Grand Al- 
moner of Italy, and the body of Cler- 
gy, received th e !mperial pair at the 
door of the chapel, and presented 
them with the eenser and holy water. 
Their Majesties and the whole of the 
procession having taken their piaces, 
the ofliciating Grand Almoner order- 
the /’ent Creator to be chaunted, 
present being on their knees. Ac 
the « tsion of the first verses, the 
4 rand prensa preceeded to the 
highest step of the sanctuary, and 
standin: x with his back to. the wrk 
pronounced a benediction on the thir. 
ty pieces of gold. The imperor 
and Empress then advanced tg the 
foot of the altar, and taking each 
other by the —— kiand, were thus 
addressed by the Grand Almoner :-— 


«© Sire, you declare, that you ac- 


. ] >. 
r ‘SAA LiV 


ec 
all 


lnowledge, and you swear before | 


God, and in the face of his Holy 
Church, that you now take as your 
wife and lawful spouse, her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Madam Maria 
Louisa, Archduchess of — 
Lere present ???——The Emperor a: 
swered, “ Yes Sir.’——The minis re: 


iin 
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| 
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ne ena ala Aisa, np ty aa 
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icaibiaiiih “« You | promise and sivear 
to be faithful to her in all things, as 
a faithful spouse ought to be towards 
his spouse, according to the com- 
maudments of God.—'Rhe Emperor 
answered, * Yes Sir.’’ 

The same form was gone through 
with respect of the Empress. The 
Emperor then putting the nmhg oa 





aati 





the mng-finger of the Empress's left 
hand, saying, ‘|! give you this ring un 
token of the marriage which we con- 
tract 37’ and the Minister maki: 
sion 5 the cross upon the hand af 
the riapreta, pronounce -d them “*Man 
and wife together, in the ngme of the 
[ath: er, a! nd of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’? The parties then 
kneeling, and continuing to hold 
each other by the nigt hand, the 

Minister gave them the nuptial bene- 
diction. by rep: ‘ating the two prayers, 
Deus Abraham, &c, and Respiice 
guesuinus Domine, &c. 


liigh Mass was then performed, 


cy the 


duwung which the happy couple took 


the sacrament, and were repeatedly 
perfumed with incense, and sprinkled 
with holy water, during the Propi- 
ae the Emperor and Empress 

tecled under a canopy of silver bro- 
C2 ae held over them by the Arch- 
bi: hon of Rohan and the Bishop of 


Ver at 


Such was the mode in which this 
marriage was celebrated; aform from 
whictht is difficult to say whether Eu- 
rope wil derive advantage, or whether 
it aia be the cause of having more mi- 
sery entailed upon her. {t is not 
easy to foresee whether it points to 
peace or toa prolongation of the pre- 
sent strugecle. I[t is certain, indeed, 
that it confirms the foundations of 
Bonaparte’s power, and it is not easy 
to conjecture how peace can be effect- 
ed whilst his extent of territory re- 
mains as it now does. 
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THE PRECARICUS 
NATURE OF COURAGE, 
Illustrated 7h fre Hi. tory of a 
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Some days after the battle of Mal- 
plaguet, in 1709, the widow of a 
gentleman, residing on her estate in 
the country, was informed one nih 
at supper that a ae wi the hall 
desired to speak with s her. She went 


and found an old Officer, with the 
crass Ol “St Louis, who stood pale aud 
tranbling before her, and in whom 
she at length recopaized a beloved re- 
lation, whom she had net seen fo: 
mi any years, aman who had by hi 
valour raig d himself from the lowest 
station in one of the first French 
regiments to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, anit the honour of knight- 
hood. I:xhausted, and scarcely able 


to speak, he begged, as well as he 


could, an asylum for that night. 
‘Astciidhment. sympathy, and curi- 
é { P 


osity alternately took possession of 
her soul. She would have introduced 
him ito the family circle, but he 
begged to beexcused. She offered him 
refresiments, which he refused, and 
requested merely an apartment where 
he might be undisturbed. ‘* ‘l'o-mor- 
row,’ said he, “ voushal know ail; 
to day IL am meapable of gratitying 
your curiosity.” 

The lady complied with his re- 
quest. Next morning when she en- 
quired afier him, she was in Seren 
that he walked to and fro in his cham 
ber the whole night : that about two 
o'clock he wrote a letter, and an hour 


e-s 


vants, whom he prevailed apon by a 
present to carry the letter, to the 
post-office, about three miles distan 

Sne had neo time to eousider nore 
could be the meavime of all this, jor 
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| a confidence. 
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‘¢ Maciame,”’ said he, ** i owe you 
A voluntary renuie lide 
tron of all claim te your e teem is my 
first punishment. Know th: “ily that 
previous to the late engage nit; 1 
was ordered to defend an advanta- 
PCOUS p Ost Wil n One hendred yt Shade 
diers, if it were but for an hour, a 
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the issue of th eee might depet * 
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her guest just at the moment entered 
the room. 


lee re, 


i” 7. ” i * 
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; with my life the lost est: 
General and the pity of my brave - 
| comrade; 


witn Geenp e@inotion. 
a 


on the maintaining of his post. The 
entrustcd this honourab!¢ 
commission to me,—to me, an old 
soldicr covered with wounds, who 
had never yet failed in my duty. 
) Searcely did the enemy wppear when 
L fled— wretch that I an I fled, 
impelled i leayen k "mOWs by v\ hat 
fury. It was not till dn 
terwards that i recovered my recol- 
lection; my honeur was lost for ever. 
I hastened to you, intending to im- 
plore you to give me an asylum, till 
I could escape in safet ty to Lunglind, 
and there cenceal my disgrace under 
a assumed name. But, God He 
thanked! I have not yet sunk + 
low. The silence of mg ht has wr 
red me to my intellects; my honour 
| is. gone, but not my senseof honour, 
which preseribed what I ought to do, 
and without loss of time I obeyed its 
| dictates. “ letter is already 
| way to the General. it contains a 
confession of my e, andare- 
quest that he would appoint the 
time and place for me to eppear be- 
, t-inarulal, and to receive 
| the punishment which L have deserv- 
ed, Cheerfully would U purchase 
em of my 
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cowardice 
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tis account 
| 9M | che 
fh Vaiill iid waa 
endeavour 'o comfort her guest, o7 


ned to 


at least to lispire him with the 
| neil T , a 
hoy e of pardon. ** No,’’ cried he 


can IL forgive ~ yeelf 
er 
C5: TierTal S&S ClCilkK hey WOU A onl Y rene 


owe ~~ mF 
ger me sti 


wildi ly, 6 never 


more misereatile. 
7 ’ a ‘* *-?7 
which th» brave 
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A week passed i 
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soldier, di shonoure d in his own eyes, 
never guitted his apartinent. “At 
ength arrived the answer of Marshal 
Villars, written at Quesnoy, the 26th 
of Sepcember, 17 U9. It was as fol- 
lows — 

‘© Tt is a melancholy thing for hu- 
man mature, th: ita man ol tbtilinh} a0 
ed courage tor more than forty ye 
should sud denly forset what he ow ea 
to the most sacred of duties and to 
himself ; 
sane man, that when the confusion of 
mind by which he was hurried aw ty 
subsided, he showd voluntarily offer 
his life to atone for his crime and the 
bad example which he has given. 
Such are my sentiments, poor unfor- 
tunate P ; such too are the sen- 
timents of every Lrave mau in the ar- 
my ; and though the laws of war for- 
bid your acquittal, or even the con- 
cealment of your fault, yet we ali 
pity you much too sincerely to accept 
the heroic offer which the bitterest 
repentance has impel! -d you to make. 
Receive then, my poor P . my 
warmest wishes, joined to those of 
you old frends, that time may con- 
sole you for your misfortune, which 

ve feel almost as severe ly as yourself.”’ 

Did the unhappy man derive com- 
fort from t!is philanthropic letter ?— 
Ah! no. ss justice would not pun- 
ish him, he resolved to punish him- 








ic s | 
self, and in truth more severely than 


rf he had beea cor de inne a bys a court- 
mattial to knee! with his c eyes bound 
before his own gre: sadier’: He re- 
turned the c ross ot St. Louis, went 
to Calais, where a strong garrison 
was constantly kept, « ~ppeared daily 
in the uniform of his regiment, but 
without his sword, and thus doomed 


but it is not less noble in the | 
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himself to the ignominy of serving as 


a living warning and example to his 
profession. Bowed down by the 
weight of years and shame, he Was | 
lonyr seen performing this penance, | 
so painful to the feelings of a man 


of honour. 


| 
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SELECT SENT LNC 
We all enter upon the world with 
notions of disinterestedness, 
ficondli py sincerity, and I 
3 if experienc e shews us that these 
characters exist not; or wunong so 
very few that it does not fall to the 
lot of one mortal in a thousand to me et 
with them in those we contract fri uit. 
stip with. ‘The frequent dis 
ments we suffer in the search of them, 
make suspicion grow into an habit of 
thinking ; which, if it lessens our en- 


oe 


Appoi ti~ 


joyments, lessens our imconvenicnces 
also. 

People are apt to valué a few 
literary acquisitions, as a child does 
the first aed pees he can call 
tar beyond their real worth : 
6 the reason in both cases lS “that 

€ possessor is not capable of com- 
ide fie little stock with the larger 
treasures of others. Jt is chie ‘fly on 
this account that “ a little lear ump 13 
a dangerous thing.’? While we are 


hire ‘yt 
ea. ‘ ee * 


at eg foot of tlie hill of science our 


view is so confined that we can nei- 
ther perceive to what heights others 
have attained, 
‘egrions 


nor observe what vast 
remain inex plored by our- 


sleves. 





LHERE FORMED ROBBER. 





Father Raphael, an ecclesiastic of 
asmall town 1x Normandy, was one 
dey sent for into tl ¢ country to pre- 
parea highwayman for death. ‘The 
criminal was not more than two or 
three and twenty, with an interesting 
physiognomy, and had been seduced 
by bad company. He bad frankly 
contessed all 'the circumstances of hig 
guilt ; his chains were already taken 
off, as usual, previous to his executi- 
on; and as there was no convenient 
place in the prison, the clergyman 
and the culprit were shut up ina 
small chapel, which stood detached 


| from any other buildings, at the ex. 
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tremity of the village, aud received 
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allits light from an aperture in the 
middie of the vaulted roof. 

Here the ecclesiastic immediately 
commenced an earnest exhortation to 
repentance ; but though he made it 
as peveopasive and pathetic as possible, 
= observed that the poor fellow pmd 

vy little attent to what he said. 
As his appearance, age, and contes- 
he father no reason to sup- 
pose him a hardened criminal, he was 
sume what surprised at this in.ttention. 

He asenbed it, however, to a na- 
turallevity of disposition, which he 
did not fail seriously to reprove, and 
reid his compamon to make the 


LOT 


SIO |‘ 


best use of the short time he had | 


ai to live. 
¢ By all means, reverend father 

rephed the prisoner, ‘that is just 
what I should wish to do. 
exhortations are indeed excellent ; 
but yet I doubt whether your rever- 
ence would yourself pay much atten- 
tion tothe finest prayers in the world 
if you were in my place. For, to 
say nothing about the confoundedly 
disagreeable se nsation, arising from 
= knowledge, that in a few hours 


’s neck is to be broken, there 1s | 
ene idea which. suggests itself with | | 


ich force as to occupy my whole 


init 90 
mtvishe 
- * ° \° 
‘Well, and what is that °°” 
= « . 
<¢ ‘hat I micht yet find means to 


ret off, j if your reverence chose te 
spare mv life.’ 

OF eT? WI vou mean?” 
Don’t vou see that opening m 
the reof ?’ 


< ¥ : 
wate GAD 
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Ves. certainly ; but what then: 


“6 "That it is a consid rable heighi 


rs evident enous rhe Bu at if we were | 
to put thot altar exact underneath | 


»¢ : > } ec 
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to the cornice, and then a leap of five 
-or six yards would be but a trifle for 
a2 man in my situation. I hope that 
nobody is watching on the outside. 
The chapel stands detached, a wood 
is not far off; I can assure you that 
as soon as 1 reached the ground, ] 
would run as fast as my legs would 
carry me.”? 

Here the poor fellow paused. ‘The 
priest considering the whole plan in 
silence, with difficulty re ‘presseG an 
nace untary smile, and rejoined : ; 

‘ Excellent! And I am to assist 
you to do this !—At a great risk to 
myself, J am to enable a robber to 
continue his guilty course ! All the 
depredations which you would hence. 
pareh commit— 

‘ No, reverend Sir, never would 
seek any more. Iam now fully 
aware of ihe consequence. I have 
this time a ipproached too near the gal- 
lows not to avoid it in future as far 
as lies in my power. I will betake 
myself to work, and maintain myself 
honestly, let me toil ever so hard to 
doit. “Help me but this once, I en- 
treat you ?” 

‘ The father did not suffer him to 
solicit long ; he only exacted a solemn 
promise of amendment, and then, 
though his heart was long before 


softened in favour of the prisoner, 
he complied with his request. 
He assisted to remove the altar, 


placed the chair upon it himself, 
and patiently served to lengthen- 
out this singular ladder. The poor 
fellow certainly had great difficulty 
to reach the opening ; “but what will 
not the fear of death acco: mplish ? 

When he had onept out, the tather 
listened attentively for some time, and 
as the leap was Sonaden d by no out- 
cry or noise, he removed the altar and 
chair to their proper places, and con- 
tentedly waited full two hours to see 
how the affair would end. Atlength 
the officers of jnsuice conceiving: that. 
the prisoner hac. been allowed suffici- 
ent time to prepare himself, the jai- 
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for and cpicitionsr went to » fetch } bim 
away ‘Lhe ecclesiastic trom within 
re} nlied, that he had long been anxi- 
endl wishing to be released. With 
astonishment they opened the door 
‘of the chapel, and with still greater 
astonishment, they beheld the father 
— all alone in the midst of it. 

‘+ Where is the prisoner :’’ was very 
-ceieal the first question. 

‘© The prisoner,’’ calmly replied 
the ecclesiastic, “¢ was either an angel |} 
oradevil; it is impossible he could 
be aman. While [ was endeavour- 
ing, to the best of my ability, to 
bring him to a due sense of his guilt, 
he mreryn i rose from the place, and 
ascended through that aperture. I 
looked after him, petrified with asto- 
nishment, unable to move a limb, or 
to utter a singie word. It was not 
till you iisicieall that I regained the 
power to stir or speak.” 

The jailor and executioner would | 
willingly have supposed that the fa- 
ther’s intellects were deranged ; but 
as the criminal was irrecoverably lost, 
they knew not whether to consider 
it asa miracle or a deception, 
ral of the villagers assembled ; but 
atter the most diltyent search iu every 
eorner of the chapel, no trace of the 
eriminal could be discuvered. 
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About fifteen years afterwards sha 
father was obliged to take a journey 
to Languedoc, and, as # happened, 
| just inthe winter season. ‘The purse 
of the ecclesiastic was subject to no 
very heavy demands. When he did 

not chance to meet with good na- 
tured travellers, who now and then 
-gave him a lift im their carriages, he 
| pursued his rout onfoot. ‘Lhis was 
more frequently his fortune in Guin- 
ne ; and one day proceeding through 
a thick forest, he had the misfortune 
to lose hisway. He spent nearly the 
| whole afternoon in endeavouring to 
get out of the forest, imstead of which 
he only advanced further intoit. Ac 
ength he perceived at a distance a 
man felling a tree, he went up to him 
inquired ihe nearest ro: ad to Cahors. 

«© Your reverence,’”’ replied the 
rustic, after lookin, at him a ttentive- 
ly for a moment, * ¢ has made a con- 
siderable circuit from it to the left. 
The nearest foot-path would take 
you five hours, and you could scarce- 
ly find the way without a guide. 
Were I in your place, I would seek 
a lodging for the night, and not think 
of proceeding further till morntug.”’ 

‘ Your advice is very good, but 
where shall I find a lodging r in this 
neiyhbourhood 2”? 





— -—— 


executioner, who was the greatcst | 
loser by this accident, hastened to 
acquaint the officers of justice with 
the circumstance. They repaired to 
the spot, and to them the ecclesiastic 
repeated the same story as betfore. 
He added, that in no case was it his 
duty to act the part of keeper toa 
prisoner, and that he was alinost con- 
vinced this reputed culprit was mno- 
cent: and solemnly swore that he 


The . 


‘ At my little farm house, scarce- 
ly half ainile distant. Excuse me 
fora moment till i have finished fel- 
ling this tree, and I will take you 
with me. You will not fiad a grand, 
but a tolerable good lodging. and 
to-morrow youshuil have a horse and 
guide to Cahors.” 

‘This was an agreeable proposal, 
which father Raphael wanted no 
pressing to accept, He was also ex- 





went out at the aperture in the roof. 
The superstition of the multitude led 
them to suspect sorcery ; and the fa- 
ther took no pane to relat this opi- 
nion. For a week together this ad- 
venture was the talk of the whole | 
province, and nothing was then talk- 
ed ofin France for a longer period. 
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re 


| cessively faticued and huuigry. He 
was also pleas ed with the fnendly 
tone of the countryinan, who made 
as mucn haste as he could in felling 
ihe tree, anid haviny soon fiaishsed set 
off with our traveler. “Tuey pice 
seatly reached a pretty farm-house ; 
a young, handsome woman seemed 

to 
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to be walting y at the gate of the farm 
yard for her husband, and advanced 
a litthe way to meet him, with a boy 
in her arms, and a little girl skip- 
ping behind her. The ecclesiastic, 
who was introduced to her as a sruest 
who would pass the mght with them, 
she also received with great civility. 
After they had warmed themselves a 
little at the fire, the peasant called 
his wife aside, and returned in a few 
Minutes, s oni, with a certain joyful 
haste :—** No Margaret, I am not 
no oe ~Itis he. Come, fall down 
with me, and let us thankfully em- 
brace the knees of him who my tute- 
lary angel !’? They did so, to the no 
small surprise of the worthy father, 
who was totally at a loss to conceive 
the meaning of these honest people. 
tle wentiod to raise them up, cil 
would have asked the reason of this 
procedure, when his host exclaim- 
ed.— “ Reverend Sir, look at me 
more attentively. Perhaps some fea- 
ture or other may yet remind you of 
that unhappy wretch, who, without 
your assistance, would long since 
have been the food of ravens, who 
was saved by your almost more than 
human benevolence, and who now 
blesses Providence for the opportuni- 
ty of ence more seeing and thanking 
yOu ; an opportunity which he has 
numberless times desired, but never 
ventured to hope for.’’ 

‘The astonishment of the father de- 


pn ved him fora considerable time of | 
utterance ; but he would not rest till | 


the husband and wiie had risen, and 
then began to make further inquiries. 
‘The narrative of his host was to the 
pomnerwriongs effect :-— 

After leaping from the roof of 
hie ‘hapel, I got away unperceived. 
impelled by the fear of death, | pro- 

ceeded seven — without food of 
auy kind. I then continued my route, 
subsisting on the alms I obtained. Of. 
ten, indeed, was |! reduced to the 
greatest necessity, but firmly adhered || 
to my resolution never to steal again. 
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_ daughter. 
‘the father would not willingly give 


Once or twice opportumiues wich 
had occurred by the way tempted, 
but did not seduce me. In continual 
apprehensions of being discovered, | 
kept wandering sou hward, til! one 
evening I came to the door of this 
house, aud asked charity of the owner 
himself. ‘The latter sharply reproved 
me, asking how a man so young and 
strong as was I could cause rather to 
beg than to work ; and when I, out of 
shame replied, that [ was actually 
secking work, he olfered to give me 


) employme at during the approaching 


harvest. I acce spted the offer, and 
continuing in his service after the har- 
vest was Over, sOol. vecame a favou- 
rite with my mastery and soon after- 
wards, in secret—which, to be sure, 
requires excuse—with his younyest 
Both of us supposed that 


his daughter to a poor run-away ser 
vrat ; be t that love 1s not to lg de- 
terred by such suppositions, is well 
known. When the father had dicov- 
ered, rather too late, this mutual at- 
tachmenr, he was excessively angry 
for several days, threatening to lock 
up his daughter, and to Hocharge eme, 


but at leno th he ynerd to parental 


affection and necessity. Scarce Ty a 
month after our marriage, my wile 
became by the death of her elder sis- 
ter, sole heiress to her father, and 
two years afterwards she came into 
the actual possession of this farm. 
That I strive as much as possible to 
repay this woman, who constitutes all 
my happiness, and yet loves me with 
all her heart, she will herself aitest 
She is herself acquainted with my 
history, but not a soul besides her.’ 
A father can scarcely hear of the 
deliverance of his only son from death, 
with greater pleasure than father 
Raphael listened to this account. 
He remained two days with this 
truly happy pair, and on the thid 
morning, when he was obliged to 
cottinue his journcy, they loaded him 


with Seta and presents. 
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MEMOIRS 
OF THE LATE CELEBRATED 


EDMUND BURKE. 





Mr. Burke was born near the town | 


of Carlow, in {reland, a. p. 1729: 

his father was an attorney, not in af- 
fluent circumstances. Early in life he 
was placed under the care of Mr. 
Shuckleton, a learned and amiable 
quaker, from whom he received the 
first rudiments of a hberal education. 


His tutor early discovered in his ea- | 
ger pupil the stamina of future ex-|! 
cellence, but w;“Smortified to find in- | 


dications of an intolerant and over- | 
bearing spirit. At the ; age of sixteen | 
he was transferred to rinity College, | 
Dublin, where in the second year “of | 
his residence he obtained a scholar ! 
ship. In 1749, immediately after he } 
had taken his first degree, he went 
over to London, and entered himself 
a member of the society of the Mid- 
dle ‘T emple, intending in due time to 
be called to the bar. | 

He was here taken very ill, and 
having called in Dr. Nugent for his 
Scion, » that benevolent physician re- 
moved him to his own house, where 
he met every attention that his situa- 
tion required, and where he soon re- } 
covered his wonted health. This cir- 


er ee — a oe 





ij the ‘SubSen abd ‘Beautiful. ‘This 
splendid production of genius excl- 
ted early attention, and made the 
name of. Burke familiar amongst all 
literary men. 

Until the year L76l, Mr. Burke 
had no connection with public men. 
In that year he accompanied Mr. Ha- 
milton to treland, to whom he ren- 
dered very important services, and by 
whom he was rewarded, by having a 
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pension procured for him of 3002. a 
year on the Irish establishment. In 
the year 1764, we find him in no pub- 
lic employment, but eager in literary 
pursuits, and passing the leisure hour 
with a club of wits, whose writings 
shed a lustre on our age and country. 
Though the brightest star in this 
glorious constellation, the moments 
which Mr. Burke passed in the com- 
pany of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. 
Goldsmith, could not be lost. 

ln the year 1765, he was introdu- 
ced to Lord Rockingham, upon his 
being appointed first lord of the trea- 
sury, in the capacity of the Marquis’s 
private secretary. Lord Verney now 
caused him to be chosen representa- 


tive for the borough of Wendover, 


and thus commenced the parliament- 
ary career of the greatest orator that 
ever spoke in the national council.— 
Mr. Burke nowobtained profitableem- 





cumstance led to his acquaintance 
with Miss Nugent, the doctor’s |; 
daughter, who afterwards became 
his wife. 

Mr. Burke now published his Vin- 
dication of Natural Society, with the 
view of exposing the philosophy of 
Lord Bolingbroke ; an admirable per- 
formance, fraught with knowledge 
and adorned with eloquence, superior 
to that, which he aspired to imitate ; 
but met no ardent or even favourable 
reception from the public. 

Mr. Burke, too confident in his 
own matchless powers, to be discou- 
raged by the inattention and disre- | 
gard of the public, in the same year 
published. his celebrated Treatise on 
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co 


ployments for his near relations, and 
‘ord Rockingham advanced him on 
bond. (which was afterwards cancel- 
led, and the money became a gift) 


the sum of Y: 43,0008, 


With this money Mr. B. bought 


theestate at Beaconstield, and enieved 
upon a plan of expensive living which 


undermined his independence, and — 
laid the foundation of all the errors 
of his after life. 

This ministry, aowever, soon expi- 
red, and Mr. Burke became the Jead- 
ing opponent of the sueceeding mi- 
nistry. His memorable speeches on 
thetaxation of America, then become 
the subject of awful discussion, made 
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his name resound through the are 
verse, as the friend of mankind, 
wielding the thunder of heaven, and 
directing against the oppressors of 
his species. When, after this, the na- 
tion was agitated by the proceedings 
against Wilkes, Burke defended the 
cause of freedom and the liberty of 
the press. 


In the year 1766, he published 
«¢ a short account of a late short ad- 
ministration,’”’ written in a style of 

captivating simplicity , of w hich Mr. 


B. on various occasions, has shown 


himself eminently capable. He also 
wrote some familiar droll papers, in 
the news-papers with great eflect.— 
Such were the various powers of this 
wonderful man, that he was equally 
capable of amusing in the nursery and 
of convulsing the senate. 

In the year 1769, he published 
another pamphlet, entitled ** Obser- 
vations,’? which was intended to ex- 
pose the then existing ministry. 

In this year the Royal Academy 
was opened, Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
appointed president, and Mr. Burke 
nrote that address, which made the 
name of the amiable president so 
justly celebrated. 

Y.very one of these addresses which 
have so much delighted the artists of 
Europe, were written by Mr. Burke, 
trom hints furnished him by Sir Jo- 
shua. er this service Mr. Burke was 
known to receive 40002. and it is 
probable he received much more, for 
Sir Joshua was ambitious of literary 
fame, and he long made more than 
6000/. a year by his profession. Sir 
Joshua’s sight grew dim, and the ne- 
cessity of a fair copy being made out 
for him, not being able to read Mr. 
Burke’s crowded page, led to this 
discovery. 

Mr. Burke now  published— 
“* ‘Thoughts on the causes of the pre- 
sent discontents,’’ a pamphlet to the 
eloquence ef which nethiag could be 
added, ¢ 


> 


. 
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in ve year 1773, the dissenters 
applied to parliament for relief, and 
then found an able defender of tole- 
ration and religious liberty! They 
have not always been so fortunate. 
It is remarkable, that,. for many 
years, indeed. through the greatest 
part of Mr. Burke’s ‘political life,-his 
splendid eloquence in the senate made 
no impression on the dead majorities 


H of ministers. 


When the opposition found all 
their efforts ineffectual, during the 
American war, they meditated a se- 
cession from parliament, and Mr. 
Burke wrote their address to the 
King on this memorable occasion. Jt 
is replete with eloquence and_philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

Mr. Hastings became the enemy 
of Lord Pigot, who was Mr. Burke’s 
friend ; and. Mr. Hastings also slight- 

d Mr. W. Burke, who went out to 
Madras in the year 1777 : these two 
circumstances are said to have laid the 
foundation of a subsequent impeach- 
ment. 

It is- worthy of remark, that, in 
the year 1777,.the son of Mr. Burke 
himself a man of superior talents, be- 

came a candidate fora prize in the 
University of Oxford, offered for the 
best English essay, ‘6 on the origin 
and use be Pp, inting.”? The father fiir. 
nished. many remarks, and the son 
bore away the dissertation assured of 
success. But no Burke could make 
the essay inimitable, but he could nat 
give taste and jodgment to those who 
were to decide upon its merits. ‘The 
prize was adjudged to another candi- 
date, and thus Mr. Burke was mort!- 
fied by meny whom he would have 
disdained to exalt by the slightest ot 
his regards. Here s!'ehted excellence 
may meet consolation. 

Mr. Burke rejoiced at the resist- 
ance of America. One day said one 
of his son’s friends to Mr. Burke— 
“< | see by the Gazette that we have 
gained some advantages in Canada.”’ 
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“ The King’s misisiers,’’ replied 
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Mr. Barke, 


that they have obtained some advan- 


‘may flatter themselves 


tages, but we have not. Thauk God, 
howe ever,’ added he, laying. hts hand 
on his breast, and his countenance 
brightening at the same instant, “ the 
enemy are still in goad heart.” 

Mr. Burke’s accounts, as pay- 
master of the torces, when in office, 
are said to remain unsetiled to this 
day. Mr. Burke was the’ great advi- 
ger of the coalition withthe Hawhites, 
but‘he shru 
that measure. 

M-. Shomas Paine was the friend 
ana companion of Mr. Burke till the 
tue of the Russian armament, when 
he carried M.. Burke certain papers 
fur bis use in the senate, .but Mr. 
Burke deelised the business, alleg- f, 
me he, o1 account of the trial of.- 
Warren H stings, had been trouble- 
some to Mr. Pitt, and he had been 
obliged to enter into a sort of com- 
promise with the minister, not to 
bring into parliarn nt any more offen- 
sive matter. The beginning of a good 
understanding betwixt Burke and 


. Pitt is traced to this time, aud a pri- 


vate letter to Dundas is mentioned by 
one of his biographers, in which evi- 

dent overtures of reconciliation and 
unity are made by Mr. Burke to mi- 
nisters. ‘Lhis is a striking circum- 


stance, and calls for refutation if. 


false: it was.long before his dicus- 
sions on the French Revolution, 
During the King’s illness, and the 
discussion of the adlairs of the regen- 
cy, Mr. Burke wrote the speech, 
which the Duke of York delivered in 
the Elouse of Lords; he wrote for 
himanother, never delivered; he wrote 


the letter of the Prince of Wales to. 


Pitt, and the address of the Prince to 
the irish delegates. Indeed, whenever 


the opposition had occasion to use the | 


pen, Mr. Burke appears to have done 


every thing. 


When the French Revolution 
broke out, Mr. Burke wrote an am- 
biguous letter on the subject, rather 


; 


unk trom the defence OL 
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approving thancensuring the attempt. 
in this letter he declares :, “ that all 
men who desire liberty deserve its it 
is not the reward of our merit, or the 
acquisition of industry, it ts our tnhe- 
vilance, it is the birth-right of our 
speckes.”” 


This is the language of an acdvO«58 


-eate for the rights of man. He wrote 
a second Jefter to the same corre 


spon- 
| dent, never published, but ina diffe. 
rent style, breathing disapprobatiom 
aud hostility to French Reformers. 


_ After the memorable quarrel betwixt 
- Burke and Fox, they were invited to 
_dine together -by a commen friend, 

but the forme: 


heard the latter would 


_ be present, and would not go. He ap- 


; pears to have determined upon a total 
breach with the most kind and sincere 
friend ever enjoyed by any humanbe- 
ing. But Fox appears to have beer 
still anxious for a reconciliation. 


Mr. Burke spent from February 
to November in composing the celee 
brated Reflections on the French Re-« 
volution, and so altered, corrected, 


printed and reprinted them, that ur te 


they were published, not one sheet 
remained of the original composie 
tion. He who would be a fine writer 
must submit to incalculable labour. 


Mr. Burke, the adored advocate of 
liberty and the rights of mankind had 
at length so worked himself up to a 
pitch of hatred, to whatever had an¢ 
thing of the name or nature of free- 
dom, that he abandoned his practice 
of condescending fanuliarity at the 
harvest-home at Beaconstield; he grew 
insolent to his servants, whom he had 


hitherto treated with respect; he en- 


deavoured to resist the emancipation 
of the Africans ; and even sneered at 


the applications made to him in be- 


| half of Poland; the king of which 


| country had just before sent him his 


| 


| picture, as a mark of respect and ad- 
miration. ‘The horror with which 


‘he regarded Dissenters need not be 
|; mentioned. 
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Mr. Burke obtained the tollowing 

nsions : : 

One on the civil list of 1,200/. a 
year for life, and the life of Mrs. | 
Burke, was, though the warrant is | 
dated September 25, 1795, made to | 
commence January 5, 1793. 

Two other pensions of 2,500/. a 
year for three lives were to commence 
July 24, 1793, though, the patents 


- i 


Jast two pensions he sold for 27,0002. 

What he wrote during the progress 
of the French Revolution is in every 
body’s hands. He died on the 8th 
of july, 1 797, at Beaconsfield, as 
his. servants were carrying him to 
bed. 

Mr. Fox, whose overtures of re- 
conciliation he had disdained, attend- 
ed his funeral full of grief and sor- | 
row. 

Mr. Burke did not violate those 
rules of morality in his private life, 
which are seldom observed by the 

reat, and with the violation of which 
Bis associates were too generally 
chargeable. Happy in his domestic 
connection, his chastity was above 
suspicion, and his temperance was 
truely ngid. He has called Rousseau 
“<a lover of his kind, and a hater of 
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animation. He was not remarkable 
for patronizing literary characters in 
want, his beneficence took the direc- 
tion of his kindred—his blood seem- 
ed best to assimilate with kindred 


blood; yet his expences were im- 
menses. Lord Rockin xham, Lord 
Verney, Sir Joshua Rey nolds, and 


the British government had supplied 
him with more chan sixty thousand 
pounds, and yet he was deeply in 
debt. 





ON DISADVANTAGES ARISING FROM 
THE CONSUMPTION OF 
~ TOBACCO. 


To the Editor of Walker's 


nian Mag vazINe. 


Hiber- 





SIR, 
Were I disposed to consider my 
subject in a general point of view, I 
might pei haps expatiate on the loss 
of t time, the injuries to the body, and 
the stupefaction of the mind, which 
the disgusting habits of taking snuff, 
chewing tobacco, and smoaking it 
commonly produce. | shall confine, 
however, the reader’s attention to a 
few ebservations of a general nature. 





his kindred ;’’ now with whatever re- 
gard Mr. Burke viewed his kind, 
there can be no doubt that he was a 
lover and benefacter of his kiudred. 

When exhausted by study, instead 
of invigorating himself by spirits, or 
wine, Mr. Burke drank large quan- 
tities of very hot water, sometimes 
four or five quarts in a morning,— 
Warm water, he said, would relax 
and nauseate, but Aot water was the |: 
best stimulant and restorative in the |. 
world. 

Mr. Burke wrote none of his | 
specches, even the most celebrated be- 
forehand, but upon every occasion 
his preparatory efforts were astonish- 
ing ; he read, he reflected deeply, and 


Simon Paulli, physician to the 
King of Denmark, has written a trea- 
_ tise on the danger of using this herb; 


1 and observes (which I quote for the 


sake of those who retain any senti- 
ment of delicacy on this subject) 
that the merchants frequently lay 
it in hogsheads, to the end that beco- 
ming impregnated with the volatile 
_ Salt of the excrements, it may be ren- 
dered the brisker, stronger and more 
foetid.”’ 
A dealer in this article once ac- 
_knowledged to me, that he sprinkled 
| his rodés and leaf frequently with a 
| certain stale liquid, to keep it moist 
and to preserve the favour ! A friend 
of mine, whose curiosity led him to 
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when his genius kindled, he rehearsed } 
his speeeh with the utmost ardourand |, 


see tobacco- ‘Spinning’, observed that 
_ the boys who opened out the dry 
leaves, 
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leaves, hada vessel of the above-men- 


tioned water, with which they moist- 


ened the leaves to prepare them tor 
the spimner! Do the topacco-chewers 
know this, and yet continue in this 
mast abominable and disgraceful 
practice ?. Can any person think of 
the above zmpune, with a guzd in his 
mouth. 

I shall now proceed to consider the 
use Of this herb as injurious to the 
cause of piety. When many of the 
tobacco-consumers get into trouble, 
or under any cross or affliction, in- 
stead of ‘looking to God for sup»ort, 
the pipe, the snuj/-box, or the lwist 
is applied to with quadruple earnest- 
ness ; so, that four times, (I might 
say uy some cases ten times ) the usu- 
al quantity is consumed on such oc- 
casions. What acomfort is this weed 
in the time of sorrow ? what a Su) 
port in time of trouble! In a word 
what a god. 

Again, the interruption occasioned 
in places of public avorship by the 
use of the suufi-box is a matter of 
serious concern to all those who are 
not guilty. When the most solemn 
and important matters relative to God 
and man, eternal glory and eternal 
ruin, form the subject of a preacher’s 
discourse, whose very soul is in his 
work; it is no unusual thing to see 
the snuff-box taken out, and offici- 
ously handed about to half a dozen 
of persons on the same seat. Would 
there not be as much propriety in 
bringing forth and distributing some 
of ‘the common necessaries of life ? 
«¢ But we do not go to the house of 
God to take our victuals.’? Neither 


‘do we to take physic. 


Never did Pope Urban VITT. act 
more like an apostolic man, than 
when he issued his censures against 
the practice of taking tobacco in the 
churches. To the great scandal of re- 
ligious people, the abominable cus- 
toms of sniffing and chewing have 


‘made their way into many congrega- 
tions ; and aré likely to be productive | 
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of | immense evil. Churches and cha- 
pels are most scandalotsly abused by 
ne tobacco-chewers, who frequent 
‘nem; and kneeling before the Su- 
preme Being, which 1s so becoming 
nid necessary, when sinners approach 
the ¢ wmetuary of their Maker, is ren- 
dered in many places impracticable, 
because of the large quantity pf to- 
bacco saliva, which 1s ejected in all 
directions. 

The Indians of South America 
make extensive oflerings of this herb 
to their ods, and think it the most 
acceptable present they can make to 
them inorder to ensure their protec- 
tion- Was it from them that these 
christians have learned to introduce 
it into places of public worship ?— 
Surely they do not use the suu/f-bor 
and the tobacco guid as part of the 
religious ceremony. 
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A TLINT FOR TAIL 


PAVING BOARD. 


Good Mr. Editor, 


I entreat, that through the me. 
dium of Walker’s Magazine, the 
Paving Board may take cognizance, 
so as to order that the proper officer 
do forthwith lay. before the public an 
easy ascent to the north side of Car- 
lisle Bridge, similar to that at the 
south side, whereby his Majesty’s 
liege subjects may with greater safe- 
ty have ingress, egress and regress on 
the King’s highway, and particular- 
ly the temale part of the community, 
who, at certain times, are not in a si- 
tuation for clamberiug sich a preci 
pice, and on whose account I chiefly 
engross this, for | am a great admiret 
of theirs; and to verify the allega- 
tions hereof, { could, besidesthe usu- 
al affidavit pro. forma, annex a sche- 
dule of the i inconveniencies | have wit- 
nessed, and my nervous feelings there. 
on, when returning from swearing: af. 
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fidaviis at that side of the water. “But 
though this is long vacation time, you 
know Chancery 1s always open, and 
my employer is chiefly concerned in 

equity, and | could wish he was not 
in any other ; so for my own sake as 
well-as yours, | have determined to 


be brief, not doubting but that the | 


oldest recorded Magazine of Ireland 
will cause my supplication to be duly | 
inserted wherebythe board may know 
my scope; and that I pray for relief. 
Concluding generally, | 
' * Yours truly, &c. &e. 
FERGUS. | 


An humble but lawful branch J 


of an old Milesian stock. 
Dublin, 
August 16, 1810. 
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" PARTICULARS OF THE 
STATE OF LITERATURE 
‘+ 
FRANCE, 
oa owards the close of the Sourteenth 


-_ 


SE 





CENtUTY. 





As Charles (surnamed the Wise) 
was fond of literature, he extended 
his protection to all who cultivated 
the sciences. It was a common say- 
ing of his, “ That clerks as men of 
wisdom, could not be too highly es- 
teemed ; and so long as wisdom con- 
tinued to be honored in France, the 
king would prosper ; but when it fell 
into contempt, the kingdom would 
fall with it.” The taste for study 
which had been encouraged by Char- 
lemagne, ceased under his descen- 
dants, and was but just revived. ‘The 
literary monuments of that age which 
are still extant, give us perhaps no 
very favourable idea of the wisdom of 
the clerks, so highly esteemed by 
Charles ; the appear only to advan- 
tare, when compared with the more 
stupid productions of preceding ages. 

The king had spared no expence 
to procure thebest collection of books 
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that could be had; and, as the art of 





printing was not yet invented, not 
only avery great expence, but great 
trouble also, must have been incnrred 
in collecting even a small library. In 
fact amanuscript was a precious thing, 
and often bequeathed as a consider- 
able part of the succession. Mar- 

aret Of Sicily bequeathed a breviary 
to her father, the King of Sicily. le 
was common to see a breviary care- 
fully preserved in the churches, 1 in an 
iron cage, for the convenience of 
those clergymen who had not books 
of their own ; it was placed in a part 
of the church, where there was most 
light, that several priests might recite 
their office at the same time. 

The president Henant says, ide 
Charles the Wise may justly be con- 
sidered as the true founder of the roy- 
al library. John had not’more than 
twenty volumes ; but his son encreased 
them to nine. hundred; a collection 
then justly considered as immense.—— 


Under the regency of the Duke of’ 


Bedford, the nine hundred volunies 
were valued at two thousand three 
hundred and tweaty-three livres, four 
sols; but that prince bought them 
for twelve hundred livres, and sent 
them to London. Some of these vo- 
lumes, however, are still to be disco- 
vered in Paris ; these must either have 
been at some of the royal mansions at 
the time of the purchase, or else have 
been since bought up in England and 


4 transmitted to France. Such was the 


commencement of the royal library, 
which wasconsiderably augmented by 
Lewis XII. and Francis I. ; but it 
was principally indebted to Lewis 
XIV. and XV. for its astonishing 
magnificence. 

Among the books collected by 
Charies was a number of treatises on 
judicial astrology, a ridiculous and 
contemptible science, which durmg 


/the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


was regarded as the ne plus ultra of 


-human knowledge. It was the gene- 


ral superstition of the age, confined 
to no particular class of people; the 
peasant 
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and the prince were alike infected 
with it ; Charles caused all the books 
which had any relation to it to be 
translated. This scieuce was holden 
in such high estimation, that ever 

physician became an astr ologer. The 
father of the king’s physician had a 
wonderful knowledge of the influence 
of the stars on the diseases of the hu- 
man body, and on all the affairs of 
the world. 4 learned master astro- 
momer had foretold that ** the Dau- 
phon would have much to do in his 
youth, and would escape great dan- 
vers and adventures: a prediction 


& 
which made the king very uneasy on 


His death bed. Charles founded a col- 
lege for the study of physic and astro- 
logy, in favour of Gervase Chretien, 
who was a great adept in these scien- 
ces. The college, we are told, was 
plentifully provided with astrolabes, 
quadrants, spheres and other necessa- 
ry instruments. 

Had Charles confined his encou- 
ragement of the sciences to the pro- 
tection of judicial astrology, the na- 
tion would have been little indebted 
to’ his taste and liberality ; but fol- 
lowing the example of his father, he 
caused several of the ancient classics 
fo be translated into French. The 
chief of these were Suetonius, .Va- 
Jerius Maximus and Josephus ; with 
a new and correct translation of ‘!i- 
tus Livius. The ethics and politics 
of Aristotle were translated by Ni- 
cholas Qresmus, and his problems by 
Evrand de Contis, physician to the 
king. John of Antioch translated 
Cicero’s Rhetoric, and Philip of Vi- 
try, bishop of Meaux, undertook the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, at the re- 
quest of Jane of Bourbon, wife to 
Charles the Wise. St. Augustine’s 
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“© City of God,’’ was also translated | 
during this reign, as were the Bible, | 


the Homilies and Dialogues of Po; e 
Gregory (by Ralph de Presles, ad- 
vocate generaland master of requests) 
the decretals of the popes, and the 
institutes of Justinian. ‘The statutes 
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: of different monasteries were “ done 


into French verse,’’ for the conveni- 
ence of those, not sufficiently skilled 
in Latin, though indeed that lan- 
guage appears to have been pretty 
generally studied. Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter to Charles, Count of Valois, 
taught Latin in the convent of the 
Dominican nuns in Poissey. > 

Most of these translations ‘were 
wretched productions, beth faithless 
and incorrect. A contenyporary wri- 
ter represents the origmal authors as 
loudly complaining of the ignorance 
of their translators, who’ made them’ 
say things, which they had never 
thought of. He then = “Oh! 
how happy would have been the 
fate of books, had there been no 
tower of Babel; for then there would 
have been but one language on the 
earth, and no work would have stood 
in need of translation.” 
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MATRIMONIAL INVITATIONS. 





To the Editor of Walker’s Hiber- 
nian Magazine. 
SIR, 
It is generally allowed that our 
Newspapers are ‘ brief abstracts of 
the times ;”’—-if so, a stranger on first 


| perusing our daily and hebdomadab 


publications, must suppose that our 
times are full of:absurdity, or else 
that marnages, which usedto be made 
in heaven, are now made by adver- 
tisement. Nothing, indeed, can be 


-more whimsical than idee nuptial 


notices, these puffs for adventurers in 
the lottery of matrimony, ‘The fe- 
male candidates, it istrue, in many 
lustances aspive to superintend a wi- 
dower’s family, though their adver- 
tised endowments aim at a more per- 
manent connection ; but in the male 
advertisements there is something too 
ludicrous for serious animadversions, 
yet often too deceitful to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, ‘l’hat any man of 
probity 
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—— 
probity and decent property should 


be so isolated in society as to be obli- 

ed to advertise for a wife, as he 
would for a road-hack, is a thing in 
our present state of manners totally 
impossible. Even the common decen- 
cies of refuiement will be his passport |; 
into respectable female parties intown 
and should his fancy prompt him to 
a wider range, the watering-places 
will always afford. an opportunity of 
looking round him for families into 
which he need not fail of an introduc- 
tion, if his views are honest and ra- 
tional. Hethen that can descend to 
this modeof exposing his wishes must 
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be either a fool or a knave ; the latatr ! of infidelity, and never failed. to re- 


alternative is indeed most likely, and 
therefore deserves a little closerimves- 
tigation. It is well known, to those 
dabblers in matrimony, that-there are 
many knots of maiden sistérs, the re- 
mains of respectable mercantile fami- 
lies, who have retired to the different 
villages in the outskirts of the metro- 
polis, where they mix but little with 
society, except their own particular 
friends, and live comfortably on their 
little fortunes. These are the game 
these sportsmen aim at; they hope 
that ve solitary:state of ETF thd 
and that natural wish which every 
female breast must feel to confer hap- 
piness and to share it, may induce 
some indepen ndent, but unprotected 
spinster io notice the advertisement 
of a ** young man of respectable con- 
nection, gentee! appearance, flourish- 
ing business, aid whe only wishes the 
lady to bring sufiicient for her own 
share of the expences 
this kind may often induce respecta- 
ble females to notice it so far as just 
to make inquiry ; but there they can- 
not stop, for no sooner does the hero 
of the adventure find the juguirer 


worth his pursuit, and liable to be de- | 


ceived, than he prepares for a regular 
system of chicanery and impertinent | 
perseverance, which too often suc- 
ceed, whilst the unfortunate victim | 
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| applied as a temporary prop io a tal- 


| ling credit ! That | the picture 1s not 
too highly coloure: vill be generally 
admitted ; and itis to be hoped that 
these se slight hints may serve to put on 
their guard those individi als of the 
sex who are most liable to be led 
astray by those absurd and knavish 
| advertisements. 
I remain, Mr Editor, 
Your’s, 
Timorsy SINGLE. 
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NEWTON. 
Sir Isaac had a great abhorrence 
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A bait of | 


prove those who made free with Re- 
| velation in his presence, of which the 
, | following 3 isan instance. Dr. Halley 
|, was sceptically inclined, and some- 


i simes took the liberty of sporting 





casion Sir isaae said to him— 
Halley, I am always glad to hear you 
when you speak about astronomy, or 
other parts of mathematics, because 
that is a subject which you have stn- 
died, and well understand ; but you 
seid not tattle of christianity, ‘for 
you have not studied it ; I have, and 
you know nothing of the matter.” 





—— 


IIERRERA, 


In the Hist. Gener. Ind. dec. 2. 
lib, 9. c¢ 4. p. 296. says, that the 
old inhabitants of Cuba had a. tradi- 
tion that Nozh’s curse upon that son, 
from whom they descended, was that 
they should be rude, particoloured, 
¢ or walk on foot, naked : whilethose 





i whombhe blessed, were tohave cloaths, 


ride on horseback, &c. 
ANDREW MASSIUS, 


——_ 


In lis-comment on Joshua, says, 
that Noah kept the bones of Adam 
very sacredly in a coflin, and after the 





saint - 


world had become dry, divided thése 
| bones with the world, among his three 


I" 


sons : and that Shem being his pet he 


fds too late, that her property is ~ him the scull, with Judea. 
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with the’ Scriptures. On such an oc- 
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I was born of reputable parents tn 
the city of Ca mterbury, where my fa- 
ther, living at the sign of the Blue 
Anchor, dealt in slops. He had but 
two children 1, a daugh ter and myself, 
and having given me a good education 
at the aye of sixteen he bound me‘ap- 
prentice to Mr. George Roberts, an 
attorney in our tow iy with whom I] 
stayed four years and three quarters. 
My sister being grown up, hadnow 
been married something more than a 
twelvemonth to one Sawyer, <a sea- 
faring man, who having got constde- 
rable} prizes, my father also giving hins 
two hundred pounds with my sister, 
quitted his profession and set up a 
“c-house within three miles of the 
ace of his nativity, which was Deal. 
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7\T ly! 
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es hee 


I had fre: juent invitations to go and j 


piss a short time with th: em 3 and in 


the autuinn of the year 17 09, having 
1 my master’s consent, I left 
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tle. 
acetal 
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‘of Canterbury on fast, the 
l7th day of September. 
7 hrough some unayv oidable delays 


_— =. 








nthe road, the evening was conside- | 
vals advanced before I ‘reached Deal 
—and so tired was I, that, had my 
life depended on it, I could not have 
cot as far as my sister’s that night. 
At this time there were many of her 
Majesty’s ships lying in the harbour ; 
for the English were then at war w ith 
the Freuch and Spaniards; besides 
which, I found this was the day for ; 
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holding the yearly fair, so that the | 
town was filled to that degree, that a 


bed was not to be got for love or mo- 


c- —  . — 
. 


- 


‘ 
| Sawyer ; 


ddeterinine 5 


just over tne sea 


MARY pe» 


i Ait ert 


ney. 1 went adele Ing a los dy ing from 
house to house, to no purpose, tll 
| being quite spent, I returned to the 
| pu Dlic-house where I had first made 
enquiry, desiring leave to sit by their 
kitchen fire, and rest myself until the 
morning. 


The publican and his wife happen- 


ee ~ ~pew 


ed to be acquainted with my: brother 


and sister and finding by my d discourse 


‘that I was a relation of theirs, and 


! low 
« l-iowever,’’ 


| golag to visit them, the leudlady pre- 
gently 
| get me a bed ; and going out ce ~ 
| kitchen she qu ickly 


suid she would endeavour to 
after called me 

into cl b: ic: K K px arlo tT . } lere lL saw Sita 
ting by the tire a 1 middle ag red man in 
a night gown and cap, who was rec- 


: koning money ata table. * Uncle,’ 


said the womai a$ soon as | entered, 
“this is a brother of our friend Mrs. 
he cannot get a bed anv 
where ; and is tired after a long jour- 
ney. You are the only one that hes 


an this house alone : will you give him 
| part of yours ?”’ To this the inan an- 


swered, that she knew he had been 
out of order; that he was blooded 
that day, anil cousequently a bedtel- 
Apree “able — 
said he, ** rather than . 
the young man shall sit up, he is wel- 
come to sleep with me.’’ After this 
we sat a while together, when having 
put his money in a canvas bag, into 


could not bia very 


the poc lke 4 ot Lis 1 1 wht- “VOW he took 
ihe 


candle and I followed him up to 


bed. 


How long ] slept i cannot exactly 
but | conjecture it was 


rbor it three o'clock in the morning 


when I awoke with a violent cholic. 
My bedtellow who was awake observ- 
ing that I was very uncasy, asked me: 
what was theematter ?2—lIL informed 
him, and begged, he would direct me 


to tne privy. 


He told Ti", when [. 


was down stairs [ must turn on my 
right hand, aad go straight into the 


warden, a. the end of which it was, 


¢ ; but added, as you 


ably find some dificulty in- 
opening 
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pening the door, the string Hg 
beaks which pulls: up the latch, I 
will give you a” penknife which you 
may open it with through a chink in 
the boards. So saying, he put his | 
hand into his waistcoat pocket which 


dling sized penknife. 

I hurried’ on a few of my clotis, 
and went down stairs. On unclasp- 
ing the penknife to open the door of 
the necessary, apiece of money which 
stuck between the blade and the han- 
dle fell into my hand. I did not exa- 
mine what it was, nor indeed could I | 
well see, there being but a-very faint 
inoon light, so J put them together | 
carelessly in:my pocket. 


lay on the bed, and gave me a mid- | 


——— 


‘| ing us ; 


i 
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[ apprehend I staid in the garden 


pretty near a guarter of an hour.—« 


When J returned-to the chamber, I 


was surprised’ to find my bedfellow: | 


gone, I called several times, but ree 


ce iving no answer, I went to bed and 
acain fell asleep. 

About six o’clock I arose, nobody 
vet being up in the house. The gen- 
tleman was not yet returned to bed, or 
if he was, had again left it. I dressed 
“onyself with what haste I could being 
impatient to see my sister, and the 
reckomng being p aid over might, I 
lot myself out at the street- door. 

llaving got to my sister’s, she 
and her husband received me. s&bout 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when 
standing at the doer, my brother-i- 
law being by my side, we saw three 
horsemen galloping towards us. As 
soon as they camic up to the house, 
_ they stopped and one of them alight- 

ing, suddenly seized me by the col- 
‘lar, crying, “© You are the Queen’s 
prisoner.” I desired to know my 
crime. He said, l should know that 
as soon as I came to Deal, where | 
must immediately go with them.— 
One of them, then ‘told my brother 
that the night before, I had commit- 
ted a murder and robbery. 
Presently a warraut was produced, 
aud I was carried back te Deal, at- 
tegeed by the three wen; my bro- 









lows as high as a maypole. 


+ money | had seen with him. 


ies with anc ther friend accompany- 
who knew not what to say y 
nor ow to comfort ma, 

Being arrived in town [ was imme. 
diately hurried to the house where I 
had slept- We were met at the door’ 
by a crowd of people, every one cry- 
ing, Which’ its he! Which 1s he! 
#\s soon as [ entered, | was accosted 
by the publican’s wife in tears, O 
cursed wretch ! What hast thou done? 
Thou hast tmurdered and robbed 
my poor, dear uncle, and all through 
me who put thee to he with him. 
But where hast thou hid his money ? 
and what hast thou done with his bo- 
dy ? Thou shalt be hanged on a gal- 
My bro- 
ther begging her to be paciiied, I 
was taken intoa privateroom. They 
then asked me, where | had put the, 
money? and how | had disposed of 
| the body? I asked tliem what mo- 
ney ? and whése’*body they meant ? 
They then said 1 had killed the per- 
son [had lain with the preceding 
night, for the sake of a large sum of 
I fell 
down on my knees, calling God to 
witness, [ knew nothing of what they 
accuked me. ‘Phen somebody cried, 
carry himup stairs, and | was br ought 
into the chamber where I had slept. 
Flere the man of the house went to 
| the bed, and turning down the clothes 
| showed the sheets, pillow and bolster 
dyed in blood. He asked me did I 
| know any thing of that? I declared 
to God I didnot. A person in the 
room said, young miu, something 
very odd must have past here last 
night ; for lying in the next chamber, 
| heard groanings, and going up and 
down stairs more than once or twice. 
I then told them the circumstance of 
my ulness;.and that I had been up 
and down myself, with all that pas- 
sed between my bedfellow and me. 
| Somebody proposed to search me ; 
several begam to turn my pockets in- 
| side out, and from my Waistcoat 
tumbled the penknife and the piece 
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1 had entirely forgot. Upon seeing 
these the woman immediately scream- 
ed out, O God! there’s my uncle’ . 
penknife! ‘Then taking upthe money, 


and calling the people about her, 


Here said she, is what puts the vil- 
lain’s guilt beyond a doubt.—I can 
swear to this William and Mary’s 


guinea ; my uncle has long had it by, 


way of pocket piece, and engraved | 


she first letters of his name upon it. 


‘She then began to cry afresh, while’ 
-} could do nothing but continue to: 
eall Heaven to witness that I wee! 


as innocent as the child unborn. The 


the having vone down into the gar-| 


den, told the people I must have 


thrown the body down the necessary, 
and going thither, Here said he, af- 
ter having cut the throat, he has Iet 
the body “down into the sea. This 
every body iminediately assented to. ° 


it is in vain to look for the body any 
further ; for there was a spring tide 


Tast night which has carried it off. 


The consequence of these proceed- 


ings was an immediate examination 


before a justice of the peace: after 
‘which I suffered a tong and rigorous 
imprisonment in the county town of 
Maidstone-—Tor sometime, my fa- 


Constabie whio had heard me mention : 


said the master of the house, | 


| 


Dien eet tani entrees 


—_ 


_ ——— 
the Inn 1 keeper’ S doer where 1 had 
commited the murder ; and then to 
be hung in chains within a stone’s- 
| throw of my brother’s house. - 

The Monday was now arrived be- 
fore the fatal day, when an end was 
to be put to my miseries. I was called. 
down into the court of the prison 5 
but I ewn I was not a little Shocked, 
when I found it was to be taken mea- 
sure of for my irons, in which I was 
co be hung after execution.—A fel- 
low-prisoner appeared before me in’ 
the same woeful plight, (he had rob- 
bed the mail) and the smith was mea- 
suring him when I came down; while 
the gaoler » with as much cobdineth as 
if he had been ordering a pair of 
stays for his daughter, was giving 
directions in what manner the irons 
should be made, so as to support the 
man who w as. remarkeably heavy and 
corpulent. 

Between this and the day of execu- 
tion, I spent my time alone in prayer 
and medit+tion. 

‘At length Wednesdey morning 
came, and about three o’clock I was 











ther, my master and my relations » 


were inclined te think me innocent, 
because I declared I was so, as well 
J might, and in compliance with my 
earnest re quest, an advertisement was 
published in the London Gazette, 
representing my deplorable circum- 
stances, and offering a reward to any 

erson who could give tidings of Mr. 
Lichard 
supposed to have murdered) either 
alive or dead._—_No information, how- 
ever, of any kind coming to hand, 
at the assizes I was brought to trial, 
and circumstances eppeareing strong 
against me, | received sentence to be 
carried in a cart on the Wednesday 
fortnight following 
Deal, and there to be hanged before 


to the town of | 


— 
2 ai 








put in a cart ; but sure such a day 
of wind, rain and thunder, never 
blew out of the heavens. When 
we arrived at Deal, it became so 
violent, that the Sheriff and his Of- 
ticers could scarce sit on their horses ; 
for my own part I was insensible of 
every object about me. But I heard 
the Sheriff whisper to the Executi- 
oner, to make what dispatch he 
could, who without the least emoti- 
on, tucked me up like a log of wood, 
as if unconscious of what he was do- 


ing’. 


Collins, (the man I was | 


[ can give no account of what I 
felt when hanging, only remember, 
after being arin off, something 
appeared about me like a blaze of 
fire; nor do-I know how long [ 
hung : no doubt the violence of the 
weather favoured me greatly in that 
circumstance. 


What [ am now going to relate, 


I learned from my brother, which 


was, 
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was, i h i having hung ha! f an hour, 
the Sheriff's oificers all went off, and 
I was cut down by the Executioner ; 
but when he came to put the irons 
upon me, it was foucd that those 
prepared for the other man, nea 
were toolarge for me, had been s-ni 
instead of mine ; this they sonst 
by stufhag rags between my body 
and the hoops, after which I was ta- 
ken to the placeappointed, and huny 
on a gibbet already prepared. 

‘The cloth over my face being 
slichtly tied, was soon detached. by 
the wind, and probably its blowing 
on my face expedited my recovery ; 
certain itis, that in this situation | 
éame to mys: lf. 

The gibbet being placed at one 
corner of a field, w here my sister’s 
cows were, a lad came to drive them 
home for evening-inilking. ‘T’he erea- 
tures which were feeding almost un» 
der me, brought him near the gibbet. 
Inthe very m ment he looked | up, he 
saw me open my eyes, and move my 
under jaw. He immediately ran home 
to inform the people at his master’s. 
i hardly believed his sto- 
ry; but at length, my brother and 
others came out, and by the time they 
got to thesfield, I was so much alive, 


that my groans were audible. 


In their confusion, the first thing 
they thought of wasa laddes One 
of my brother’s men getting yp, put 


—— 
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| 
his hand to my stamach, aad felt ny 
heart beating strongly. But it was 
found imposs ble to detach me from 
the gibb: ty without cutting it down. 
According'y a saw was vt tor that 
purpose ; 3 .d in less than half an hour 
having ead me from my irons, they 
grot me bled and put into a warm b od, 
ae] is amaZl lng th: it thet wl 1 above | 
eiyhi persons were entrust . with | 
this transaction, aud | | 
days in the place after it happened, | 
not one betrayed the secret. [Marly 
next moruing it was i nowna that the 
mbb t wis eut dowr, andit occurred 
ry body ta.t t was done by my 


remained three | 
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conveyed to Pennsylvania, and 
a my 


tor which suff, 


) miiiows de atlas the next difliculty 


really are of my life, axl 


put me, 
é 

| anement, we were let out, 

| to be put On board transports, to be 

‘ 


arroealbyle say) f go bl 
as Caw.e SCRLENCC 
en Rrante ‘dthat are 
| be areturn to the gallows. 


relationsy. to draw a veil over their 
shame, by burying the body s but 


mone d be- 


when my brother was sun 


é fore ti 4c Mayor, alii d de “iyat d know! std) 4 


any totes ot the matter, little mo 


avout } lt eheca rise, he \V: l ; 


stir Was tO 


respecied by ali. thre Rei we Pili 


‘ eves 1} epee 
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MUCceue Od the Lice 
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thus delivered from an ig 


persisted in beowig 
ry 


Beine’ TN 
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how to dissose of my if e NOW (ha 
regal ae it? ‘Po stay in Engtaud was 
Mmpossible, w.thout exposing imyselt 
to the terrors of the law. In tnis 
dilemma a tortunate circumstan 
curred. ‘There had kuin at my bro- 
ther’s house, some of the principal 
Oificers of a privateer that was pre- 
paring’ for . cruize, aud just then 
ready to sail. ‘Lhe Captain took 
me on board with him; and proper 

necessaries oF ug provided for me, my 
‘as In my pock- 


Ce OC- 


sister pave me ten gun 
et, eat ae me to the protec- 
tion of God and the worthy Com- 
mander, who received me in the light 
of his Clerk, and a sort of Under 
assistant to his Purser. 

Fiaving | been six months out upon 
cruise, ad having had but indifferent 
success, being on the coast of Flori- 
me then ia the hands of tith Spamards, 

» felltm with a squadron of their 
men of war ;'and being consequently 
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taken without 
were all brought prisoners’ into the 
harbour of St. Helen’s. -{ was now 
| snould 
ali ad to hy: ive ended 1t in the 
with for ty others 
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of my countrymen, the ¢ *nemy had 
three vears con- 
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therefore, 

Spi mish are, | solicited to | 
be left aad: which favour I ob- 
tained, >» means of the Master of 
the | Yay Wilo lot only took me 


gnto ius Mouse, as. soon as my coui- 
trymeu were gone; but, im a short 
tiie, procured me a small salary 
from the Goversor for being his 
ats 

deed, at this particular timc 
he olfice was by no means agreeable. 
“The coast had been long infes 
pirate ‘Ms the mosi desperate sy alae O} 
villayas that can be imag 
scarce a month passed, but one or 
other of thele vessels fellinto the Go- 
vernor’s hands, when the crew as 
constantly was put urder my care. 


ued ; and 


Once I very narrowly escapes i bei 
knocked on the head by one of Fs 
rufhans, and having the keys taken 
from me : another time [ was shot at, 
Jt2s true, in both cases the persons 
suffered for their attempt, and in the | 
last, I thought a little too crue lly ; . 
for the person that let off the carbine, 
was not noly put to the torture to 
confess his accomplices, but afterwards 
broke on the wheel where he was left 
toexpire, the most shocking spec- 
tacle [ ever beheld, 

! had been in my office about three 
months, when a ship arrived from 
Port-Royal, ace Spanish settle- 
ment on the coast, and nine English 
prisoners on board. As they ware 
coming from the port, to the Go- 
vernor’s house, | thought sometying 
struck me in the face of one of them, 
that I had been before acquainted 
with. [| could not then stop them ; 
but in about awhourafter, they were 
beoucht to the prison, till the Go- 
vernor signified his further plea- 
gure. 

As soon as the poor creatures 
found | was an Englishman, they 
were extremely happy. I now had 


"an opportunity of taking notice of the 


et Ya' Vs ith 
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santana 


At last it came 
tomy mud, that this was the man 
for whose supposed murder I suffered 

/ so much in Eugland. } 

The next morning [ told them, if 
| any of-them had a nund to go about 
the town L would procure them per- 
mission, and go with them. » This 
man said he would go. ‘The® three 
other prisoners that went along with 
us, walked a little before. .: then 
looked him in the face, and said, Sir, 
Were youever at Deal ? At that ins 
stant, putting his har id ou my shoul- 
der » tears came into ji iS ¢ *¥C8y— Sry 
said J, if you are the man I take you 
for, you here see ohe of the most un- 
fortunate of human kind. Pray, 
is your name Richard Collins ? He 
sud Yes. Trephed, then I was hang- 
edand gibbetted on your account in 

England, 

After our mutual surprise, he made 
me give him a circumstantial ac- 
count of every thing that happen- 
ed to me, from the time we parted. 
When [ came to the circumstance of 
my being hanged, and afterwards hung 
in chains, Icould hardly prevail on 
him to believe my relation, till back. 
ed by the most solemn asseverations, 
pronounced in the most serious man- 
ner, When I had done, Well said 
he, young mae, (for L was then but 
in my @. 5th year: he might be about 
three and forty) iP you have sustained 
misfortunes on my account, do not 
imagine (though T cannot lay them 
at your door) that ! have been with- 
out my suflerings—God knows my 
he: art, [ am exceedingly sorry for the 
injustice which has been done you ; 
but the ways of Providence are un-- 
searchable. He then informed me b 
what accident all my troubles had 
been brought about. 

When you left me in bed, said 

he, having waked with an oppres- 

sion I could not account for, I found 
myself exceedingly sick and weak, 
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man whose face | thought lL knew, | 
when I was more confirmed thas I |, 


| groaned and sighed, and thought 





myself going to. die, when acciden- 


tally 


dik Sere ats. B 
rable master of the | was not mistaken. 
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tally putting my hand to my left 
‘arm, in which I had been bled the 
‘morning before, I found the bandage 
having slipped, the orifice was opén- 
ed, and a great flux of blood ensued. 
‘This immediately accounted for the 


condition I found myself in. .1| 


thought however, [T would not dis- 
turb the family, which had gone to 


‘bed very late.. I therefore mustered | 
_culars of my life : for that night the 


all my strength and got-up, with my 


nightgown loose about me, in order | : : 
while locking up the wards, took the 


to go to the man who had bled me, 
to have my arm tied up again. 
When I got into the street, a band | 
of men, armed with cutlasses and 
hangers, came and seized me, and 
hurried me to the beach. I begged 
and prayed, but they soon silenced 
‘my cries, by clapping a gag on my 
mouth. At first I took them for a 
press gang, though I soon found they. 
were a gang belonging to a privateer, 
aboard of which they immediately 
hurried me. But before I got thi- | 
ther, loss of blood occosioned me to 
faint. ‘The Surgeon of the ship, I 
suppose tied up my arm ;/for when 
my senses returned, I found myself | 
jin ahammoc, and somebody feel- | 
ing my pulse. The vessel being un- 
der way, asked where I was; They 
said I was safe enough. I imme- 
diately called for my might gown, | 
‘which was brought me ; but of a com. 
fortable some of money which was in } 
my pocket, I could get no account. ; 
I complained to the Captain of the 
robbery ‘his men had committed ; | 
but he laughed, and said I should | 
soon have prize money enough : so 
J was obliged to submit, and for 
three months was forced to work 
before the mast. At last we met the 
‘same fate that you did, and by ad. : 
ventures parallel to your own, you 
see me here, on my return to our 
wative country ; and if you will ac- 
company me, | shall think myself 


happy. 


} 


i 
‘ 





There was nothing now to prevent 
my returning to England ; and the 


' board. 





ship being to sail in ten days, Mr. 
Collins, and I determined to embark 
init. When I told my Master my 
resolution, he did not dissuade me 
from it ; because it gave him the 
opportunity of getting the office [ 
held for a’ kinsman of his, to whom 
that very day I delivered up my trust. 
And here providence was no less re- 
markable to me than in other parti- 


pirates seized on the young man, 


keys from him and left him for dead: 
and before the alarm could be given, 
five of them made their escape, by 
means of piratical boats that kept 
hovering along the shore. 

On the 28th of November, 1722, 
I sent my trunk on board the No- 
stra Senora, Michael Deronze, Mas- 
ter. ‘About seven o’clock that eve- 
ning being in company with Signor 
Gaspar, my master, a lad came up, 
and'said, the boat had been waiting 
for me, and that Mr. Collins was on 
i ran into the house to take 
leave of the family. i then made 
what haste I could to the quay, but 
found the boat had put off, and left 
word I should overtake them ata 
little bay. Iran along the shore, 
and imagined I hada’ sight of the 
boat , and hallooed as loud as possi- 
ble < they answered and put about 
to take mein: but we had scarce 
got fifty yards from the land, when 
on looking for Mr, Collins, I missed 
him : and then I found that instead ct 
going on board my own boat, which 
I could see a considerable way a- 
head, I had got into a beat belong- 
ing to the pirates. I attempted to leap 
overboard, but was prevented by ort 
of the crew, who gave me a stroke 
on the head, which laid me senseless. 

With. these pirates I continued 
some years, till they upon a dispute, 
threw me overboard. I was saved by 
aSpanish ship. After various misfor- 
tines, our ship was taken by an Al- 


germe Rover ; the greatest part of 
the 
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thecrew waskilled, aad a rest taken . 
prisoners, among which I wasone, hav- | 


ing lost one of my legs in the action. 

After this I past a-long and pain- 
ful slavery in Algiers, till with other | 
English captives, I was released by | 


agreement between the Dey of 4l- 


the year 1730 I returned to England. 
The first thing I did was to enquire |, 
after my relations, but all those nea- 
rest to me were dead: and I found 
Mr. ‘Collins had never returned home, 
who I. suppose died tn_ his passage. 

alt these hardships, I was so en- 
feebled that I could not work and 
therefore I was forced to get my 


hving " begging. 





MEMOIRS OF, THE CELEBRATED 
TASSO. 





This celebrated Italian poet was 
born the llth of March 1544. at 
Serrento in the kingdom of Naples ; 
he was descended from an Seseslons 
family ; and his father, Bernado 
‘l'asso, was also’a poet, end like most 


peets he died in poverty and distress, | 


oecasioned bvhis attachment toPrince 


Salerno, who was despoiled of his ter- : 


ritories by Charles V. 

Terquato ‘Tasso, the subject of 
these memoirsy testified from his 
infancy an extraordinary taste for | 
poetry, and sought for patrons, note | 
withstanding the remonstrances of his, 
father, who.was taught by experience | 
the danger that attended the votaries | 
of the Muses, who aimed at the pro- 
tection of the great. At the age of 
svventeen, he already displayed his 
poetical talents, and at twenty-two 
he began his Jerusalem Delivered, | 
one of the finest epic poems ever writ- 
ten, and the only one in the Italian 


- Jan guage. 


‘T'asso travelled into France at the ' 
age of eight and twenty, and was | 
presented to king Charles JX. who 
_ hima gracious reception, and 

¢ven yielded to his solicitations i; 
ere acriminal, which the king 
ad refused to every one else who hey 


| TL asso’s audacity, in entertaining a 


oo ee ete GB 0 a 


interceded ioe him : this malefactor, 


poet of some eminence, which partly 
induced Tasso to make application in 
his favour. He repaired to the Lou- 
vre; but, upon his arrival, he learnt 





| that the king had given orders for his 
giers, and his Britannic Majesty. In | 


execution in a few days: this order’ 
did not, however, deter T'asso from 
proceeding on the business he design- 
ed. He appeared before the kingy 
with an open countenance, and said, 
“« 1 am come to supplicate your 
} majesty to suffer a wretch to perish 
by the laws, who has proved that the 
frailty of human nature sets at nought 
all the precepts of philosophy.” The. 
king, struck with this reflection, and 
the ironical manner of supplicating 
the criminal’s pardon, was induced to’ 
grant it. 

Tasso was thirty years old when he 
published his Jerusalem Delivered, 
at the time he was.at the Court of 
Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, his pa- 
tron. ‘This poet, born with a heart 
'| sensible of every tender passion, be- 
| came deeply enamoured with Princess 
Iwleanor, the duke’s sister, and she 
did not behold him with indifference. 
Tasso, according to the biographiérs 
who have written his lite, was com- 
pletely formed to please ; his manhers 
}were soft and engaging, his figute 
prepossessing, agreeable in conversa- 
tion, with a happy imagination, anda 
great nobleness of seutiment. ‘To 
these accomplishments he united’ a 
virtue which is not often met with in 
pocts, uncommon courage. Having 
intrusted the secret of his passion to a 
| friend who betrayed him, he fought 
him and three of his brothers, who 
were sO ungenerous as to oppose four 
to one ; but the poet defended him- 
self so valiantly, that he wounded 
two of his adversaries, and gained 
: tine to receive assistance, when they 
were separated- 

‘The Duke having received intelli. 
gence of this quarrel, and offended at 
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' passion for his sister, the poet was 
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put under arrest, at the remainder 
of his life was at issue of misfor- 
tunes. He was exiled, imprisoned, 
and reduced to extreme poverty. 
This ili treatment and his extravagant 
passion, joined to the severe criticisms 
of his rivals, destroyed his health, and 
brought on him a fixed melancholy, 
which made him appear bereft of his 
senses, after having displayed a geni- 
us superior to all his cotempdraries. 
At length, however, after passing | 
twenty years in this wretched situ- 
ation, his merit surmounted all oppo- 
sitions Hionours and fortune were 
now strewed before him. Clement 
VII. emulous of doing honour in a 
pecuhar manner to the author of 
Jerusalem Delivered, sent for him to 
Rome. The pope had resolved in a 
conclave of cardinals to bestow on 
him the crown of laurel, and a tri- 
umph, avery serious ceremony, ea- 
gerly sought for at that time m Italy. 
He was met about a mile’s distance 
from Rome by the two nephews |} 
of the pope,, who were then cardi- 
nals, and who admired and esteemed 
‘Tasso. He was conducted to an au- 
dience of the pope, who said to him, 
«© [ entreat you to honour this crown 
of laure}, which has hitherto honour- 
ed all those who have worn it.’? The 
coronation was to have been in the 
capitol, and the two cardinals propo- 
sed performing the ceremony.  ‘l’as- 
so’s triumph was upon the point of 
being complete ; but the poet, who 
had for a series of years been unfor- 
tunate, fell ill, and died the very day 


before the ceremony was to have been” 


performed, as if fortune had resolved 
to make him a play-thing to the end 
of his days. 

The author of Observations upon 
Italy, relates a singular event, and 
which evinces that providence always 
blends some consolation in the great- 
est distress, with which the days of 
illustrious men ave imbittered by their 
cotemporary rivals. 
attacked upon the road by a nume- 
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Tasso was once 
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: tr uly per secutin spir it. No action 


rous banditti ; but upon their hearing 
the name of the author of /er usalem 
Delivered, they presented him to 
the chicf who dismissed him with res- 
pect aud attention. 


a = a one Sed 
et nate e ene os ~ - —~ 


ENGLISH INQUFSITORS. 


PAAR ALLO OE 


While every friend to hu manity 
“rejoices that the Enquisitions of pain 
and Portugal have, according to the 


best accounts, so far lost their terrors 
: : . : 
as to exist little more than in name, It 


must create no small uneasiness in the 
minds of all considerate persons, to 
think that an {ngursition has for som 
time been established in various parts 
of this kingdom, and that it meets 
with great encouragement. [t has 
spread, indeed, so universally, that 
I doubt much whether any place, the 
metropolis only excepted, be entirely 
free from a numerous gang of torment+ 
ing Inquisitors, who harass and vex 
some of the most quiet and peaceable 
of his majesty’s hege subjects. 
Health, and other motives for re- 
tirement, have compelled me for some 
years to take up my residence in a vil- 
lage southwest of London, the pecu- 
liar fine air of which was recommend- 
ed by the faculty, and, truth to 
say, has done no ‘discredit to their 
sood word ; and I should have lived 
in this place quietly and comfortably, 
had I not very soon been marked out 


|as a devoted victim to the [nguasitors 


ot the place, who have never ceased 
to torment me and my family with a 
" 
our lives, no motion, even the mest 
innocent, enya the observation and 
inquisitorial vigilance of these disturb- 
ers of domestic peace. f have acquir- 

ed since I came licre, a consequence, 
which if J had been desirous cf it, I 
should have longed tor in vain in 
London. If I ride out, it furnishes 
conversation for halt a dozen tea-ta- 
bles ; if my wife appears in a new 
gown. 
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gown, it is published all over the | 
parish, and if I. give a dinner, it is 
canvassed for a week together. I had 
not been er, here before my fortune 
ied to a pen: lv, a piece 
of wedi 
to acquire ; ny own and pny wite’s age 
have been settled without the help of 
the parish register ; and my daugh- 
ters expectations have been arranged 
Ina manner perfectly unknown “ me, 
although I think I may without 
weit y say, that I ought to have been 
consulted. — Bei ing, as I have hinted 

cf a retired turn, both from health 

and inclination, it was very long be- 

fore the Inquisitors could learn who 
f{was. The servants were pumped | 
one by one, but they knew little, as 
they did not live with me before I 
came to this neighbourhood. I now 
experienced that a-state of uncertainty 
is the most favourable that can be 
conceived for. positive assertion. I 
have passed through as many changes 
of lot as ever fell to any one man’s 
share. 


of miss Letitia Dupple, a maiden la- 
dy, who deposes, that she has often 
bought tea at my shop in the Poul- 
try..—I have, upon equally good au- 
thority, been a decayed broker, a 
bailiff turned gentleman, a justice of 
the peace, and a clergyman, who left 
of preaching the moment he came to 
his brother’s fortune. —Twice J was 
the cousin of a Lord, an eminent 
dealer in indigo, a tobacco merchant, 
and an usurer, and once I narrowly 
escaped being a bank director, the 
presence of one of that body having | 
dispelled the charm. Foiled at these 
guesses, for none of them kept its 
eround above a week, | dwindled 
down to the character of a private 


gentleman whom nobody knew, and 


that situation | believe 1 at present 
hold in the epinion of nine tenths of 
the parish. 

it was a matter of more difficulty 
yet to ascertain what i was worth. 


» I never er able myself 


I have been a grocer retired | 
from business, upon the authority | 





Yet nothing is so difficult to village 
| Inquisitors, “and as every one’s asser- 


tion oa this subject was nat easy to be 
refuted, | have passed from five hun- 
dred to five thousand a year by imper- 
ceptible gradations. My present va- 


ilue I am not able to ascertain, but 
from a whisper [ overheard among 


some servants on the Outer side of my 
garden paling, | am inelined to think 
that they have reduced me to about 
| fifteen hundred a year, with achariot, 
/ two saddle horses, a coachman, foot- 
mau, and three maid servants. How 


this proportion, is not for mé to say. 
{ shall endeavour to be content with 
what | have, and shall hear an addi- 
tion or diminution of my property 


i 
d, | 
i long iam to be blest with affluence in 
\ 
| 


7 with calm, philosophic serenity. A 


few hundreds, more or less, make 
little difference to a man at my time of 
life ; and if a change in my fortune 
pleases the inquisitors, they are heart- 
ily welcome to make it in their otun 
way. 

What kind of a house I kept, was 
a question of too much importance to 
be long neglected.— Some asserted, 
that as L saw little company, they 
could not suppose my table was of ‘the 
first. rate; while others, with pro- 
found sagacity remarked that there 
were some people who saw little com- 
pany, merely that they might indulge 
themselves in those luxuries, which 
their niggardly disposition refused to 
others. Some observed that I receiv- 
ed, they did not know from whom, 
great presents ¢ fish and game, 
and it was easy to keep a good table 
upon grails provisions ; while others, 
penetr rated witha sense of generosity, 
remarked, that as great quantities of 
game were sent from my house, 
‘where thed—I could they be going 
to?” They all knew that in my pre-’ 
decessor’s time, the cellar was well 
supplied with the richest wines, and 
the best ale, but for their parts, they 








| had not seen any cart loads landed 
‘since | came there. —A few, in- 
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pipes of wine came down in the wag- 
gon, or cart, but could not conceive 

what use they could be of to so small 
a family who saw nobody, and very 
charitably hinted, that perhaps the 
gentleman meant to deal in that arti- 
cle, and to be sure the hamper trade, 
would be very productive in that part 
of the world. 

To resolve difficulties of so high 
importauce, the butcher, the baker, 
the poultcrer, and the fruiterer were 
respectively applied to; but to very 
ttle purpose ; the butcher was sure 
I killed my own mutton, as | had not 
above four or five joints in a week 
from him ; the baker offered to swear 
that my custom was not worthhaving, 
and the poulterer knew that I bred 
fowls; as to the fruiterer, he had 
little to expect, as my garden was one 
of the finest in the country. 

From what | have now said, you 
will perceive that the uncomfortable 
nature of my situation arises from the 
sole cause that my inquisitorial neigh- 
bours, without knowing any thing, 
pretend to know every thing : and. I 
am well assured that if I were to an- 
swer all their interrogatories upon 
oath, they would still be desirous to 
find out some part of my conduct on 
which to exercise their powers of 1n- 
vention, that is, conjecture. It is very 
hard, that ina a, country like this, 
positively the freest now in Europe, 
a man shall not have the privilege of 
living as suits best his conv enency or 
his dispositign, e: (wee ily when nem 
ther interfe res wit! i the privileges or 

rights of other men. I say, this is 
a hardship, and it is a hardship pecu- 
liar only to villages. In the metro- 
polis, and pe rh aps in some of the 
larg: est provincial cities or towns, a 
man may live in obscerity, and yet in 
the very bosom of society. For in 
great towns, every one has so much 
to do of his own, that he can spare 
vo time to attend te the affairs of 


ethers. 


allowed that three or four | 
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Curiosity, ynless when exercised 
on subjects of real utility, becomes 
the most unpleasant species of imper- 
tinence; and I wonder that so many 
people exercise it in foolish enquiries 
after the conduct and manners of 
their neighbours, because Il never 
knew a person of this disposition who 
did not suffer far more from the ex- 
ercise of it, than him or her, who 
happened to be the subject of theiran- 
xiety, and who, to say the truth, ave 
generally ignorant of the matter, and 
tancy that other people are as indif- 
ferent to their conduct, as they are to 
the conduct of other people. But if 
some of my neighbours will candidly 
inform me who L am, what I am, 
and what I ought to be to please 
them, I will eitdeavour as well as I 
can to comply with their humour ; 
hewever, as at present I do not find 
that any‘two of them agree in the 
same point concerning me, I must 
continue for some time longer to en- 
joy the freedom. which I brought 
with me when I sat down in my pre- 
sent residence. 
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Had such a turn for Latin poetry, 
that some of his compositions were 
printed when he was eleven years old. 
{a 1652, he determined the apogee 
and eccentricity of a planet from its 
true and mean place, a problem which 
| Kepler bad pronounced impossible. 
In 1563, he settled a meridian line 
on the great church of Bologna, 
on which occasion a medal was sruck. 
In 1665, he printed at Rome a thero- 
ry of Jupiter’s satellites. Cassini was 
the first professor of the royal obser- 
vatory in France. He made nume- 
rous observations, and in 1384, he 
| discovered the four satellites of Sa- 
| turn; 1695 he went to Italy to ex- 
‘amine the meridian line he had set- 
! tled in 1653 ; and in 1700, he con- 


tinued that through France which 
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CRITIC AL REMARKS ON 
s THE ORATORIAD,” 
Min Epic Poem. 





(Continued from page 319.) 





After noticing Mr. C——y in the 


former number of our Remarks, it 
was our Intetion to have proceeded | 


to display the valuable treasures of 
eloquence and poetry contained in the 
description of the other orators ; we 
shall, however, at present take the li. 
berty of post; ening the design, and 
of giving listead, one or two extracts 
more From the character of Mr C 
for the entertainment of the public. 
The following remark, equally sub- 
dime and just, “weehope, will alone be 

a sufficient apology to our readers 
for the alteration of our plan. 


oT ho’ rebed in genius of the | 


isin dye, 

Tho’ viewed by fancy with a parent’s 
eye, 

His smooth round speech, in lubri- 
‘ cating phrase, 

Aims at a pretty thought ten thou- 
sand ways— 

While raptured females eye the char- 
ming man 

And their heart flutters with the flut- 
tering fan ;— 

et this famed hero, pierced by 
pointed words 

Grows soft as .butter and as pale as 
curds; 

A pun confounds him and a smart 
conceit 

Wili lay the braggart prostrate at 
our feet. 

Thus humble M 
ingy eye, 

Lonfounds the tall grown man of six 
feet high.”’ 


Here in a nervous strain of manly 
eloquence, the author laments that hie 
most distinguished orator should suf- 
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sisike him ; into contempt or insignifi- 
cance ; and, still more that this ma 
swaggering braggadocio, this Go/t- 
ath of immortal eloquence shoulc suf- 
fer himself to be so far overpowered 
by conviction, as to be laid prostrate 
by the arm of his diminutive antago- 
nist. > 


« Still this famed hero panes by 
pointed words 
Grows soft as butter and as pale as 
curds.”” 


Addison is justly famous in the h- 


| terary world for the judgment with 


which he selects and ap lies familiar 
words to great oceasions, as in the in- 
Stances ° 
© sesooeee Lhe great important day 
Biv with the fate of Cato and of 
Kome.—’’ 


“ The sun grows dim with age,’” 
&c. Ke. 

This is a very great beauty, for it 
fares with ideas as with individuals ; 
we are the more interested in their 
fate,’ the more we become acquainted 
with them. But how inferior is Ad- 
dison in this respect to our author. 


«¢ Soft as butter,’’ &c. 


There is not such a word in all 
Cato! how well known, how melting 
and domestic the image! how speci- 
fic and forcible the application ! But 
to proceed :— 


« Can none remember? Yes, L 

know all.must— 

How that proud pedant laid him in 
the dust | 

And fiercely struggling with a whirl- 
wind’s force 

Tore by the roots his flourishing dis- 
course— 

What time he strove afar to spread 
hi; tame, 

By calmly bl undering o’er an ancient 


name?” 


‘These lines state with much ele. 
gance the source of much uneasiness 
to our author’s hero, and glances with 


equal 
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equal dexterity at his strange misap- } 


prehension. Who reads the penulti- | 
mate lie can fail to sympathise in the 
impuleive vanity, which prompts Mr. 
C. to attempt an imposition on the 
understanding of his auditory ? and 
who can peruse the last concluding. 
line without melting into unfeigned 
commiseration for the actual saifer 
ing and anxiety and pain, which must 
have resulted to that young orator 
trom the detection of his artifice and 
the disappointment of his hopes? 

Our author next proceeds to de- 
scribe the hand of opposition, which 
Mr. C.’s blunder, so cbvious and so 
unexpected, roused on a sudden inte 
a kind of active eneryry. 


‘‘ Furious, indiguant at the name 





miscalled 

His dog-] ke forehead as his diction 
b: a 

Fierce as aii adder stariled from his 
bed | 

Rattling an ancient sistrum st his 
head, 

‘Grim M n rose ta prove that 
lost in sound, 

The hero wandered on unclassic ‘ 
ground; | 


Whuist the vide hall with Babe! jar- 
gon rings 
Of LHinpemiades who sprung from 


ky ¢ , 2? 
RINGS. 


as lead- 
pO POs! ae the 
insrenious Mr. M——n, aname hard. 
ly less worthy of distinction than the 
personage to whom he was opposed. 
Oi hint he sets out with saying :— 


He ‘re our author de ‘scribes, 
ing the phala 


‘ Furious, indiynant at the nam: 
miscalled 
His dog-like forehead as his diction, 
bald.’’ 

This last line, so wepethy of our 
author’s genius, Ind pen lent of its 
other merits, possess as a recommen- 
dation, not frequently found m poe- | 
try, the trauscen dant ornament of 





Tt} 





: 
' 


be submitted to the juc 


of this distingui hed Abbe ter may 
merit. the flattering ay. peilation of 
dog-like, it 1s not the province of so- 
ber criticism to enguire 3 and there- 
fore the propricty of the epithet shall 
sement ON 

= 


ms lOSL,y W hose ars yurents he attacked 


: with such audacity of virulenc et 


‘ 


such rOuUL rine ‘SS of asperty. W e aides 


up the col de ‘ration ot the verse in 


la 


-may be the boldiacss of Mr. M 








truth. iow far indeed the forehead 


a poi of view more general and 
compfel Ci sive —_— 
“ This ‘dog-like forehead as his dic- 
tion buld. id 

Is it ey to challenge, what 
no one will be absurd enou,h to pive, 
a contre Ricca) ‘Oo $0 ac.uowle dovd cb 
truth? Or js it necessary to state to 
the intelliyent reader, that whatever 
n’s 
language it cannot surpass the bald. 
ness of his forehead? ‘The position, 
therefore, is what logicians call cone 
vertible ; nothing can equal the bald- 
ness of the diction but the baldness of 
bis forchead ;~—nothing the baldness 
of his turehead but the corresponding 
baldneis of nis diction.—-Incompara- 
vole! 

Proceeding to the description of 
Mr, C——y’s other opponents on this 
important occasion, we find Mr. 
Sh———d particularly mentioued :-— 





= * . ' : : : 
‘ Keen withovt show, with mo- 
7 . 
dest iearnmg sly, 


The subtle comment beaming in his 


cy 9 . 
Next Si———d moves his hesitating 
jaw, 


And sneering, grinning, hails trium- 
ph: int law ; : 

Sh—-—d*", who hammered forth a mo- 
narch’s name, 

And patched with heeltaps, toe-caps, 
soles, his worn-out fame.’’ 


Tere 


—- a oe 


* This gentleman's ode, wcition 
ox the occasion of the Jubilee, I 
considered eminently beautiful.— 





| Tet a friend of Mr. Gr—e, a man 
ks 


whose pr ebulanae v ut 2s Ly DOSS? vu Ale lo 
restiaim,y 


2 ee Se ce ~ ———) 
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Here we learn that Mr. S. came - 
in to the assistance of his friend Po- | 


luphloisboio, the attorney, whose 
broadside of ancient Greek names 
thundered with such a terrible effect 
on the shrinking mind of Mr. C—y; 
while Mr. R ke, to comp! te this 
trinity of opposition, (vis anita for- 
dior) ard emaseulate the impetuosi- 
ty of oratorical arrogance, by anni- 
hilating the ebull'tion of pertinacious 
Joquacity, opened his battery for the 
purpose of denuding imposition, 
sounding in his adversary’s ears the 
Te. train, has oohturell to mnsinuate 
that ** in the compar ison Of the tri- 
umphant composition, Mr. Sh—d’s 
verses were mere cabbling.” Thai 
© notwithstanding the applar 1S€S8 
they recetved on being recited, they 
could wre extraor dinary On ty to 
such hearers as preferred the ins: mid 
Jlatness of simpliaty to the daring 
excursions of a sublimity, which de- 
fies ana lysis, —th e steady lustre of 
a fixed star to the wild and eccentric 
irradiations of an Aurora Boreilis.”’ 
That “ it was a circumstance pecu- 
liarly fortunate for his friend that 
Sher iff » a man eminently 
qualified to decide on the merit of 
W vchsead effusions,t was appotnted 
overseer on this occasion, as his 
tasteful ear could with facility dis- 
tinguish between the mellifluous 
tones of the Graces, and the hard 
ponderous sounds of the hammered 
lapstone.”’ We shall not undertake 
to determine this important question 
lest we should haply a“ our Own 
backs to the Lomahawk of criticism, 
and shall therefore only observethat 
Mr. S. has contrived to display a 
considerable portion of ability on a 
very barren suiject. La poeme est 








bon gout, enfin de toutes les graces 
de la poesie. 


+ No man can doubt it : when thie gen. 
tleman was at ichool. a p emium ws pro- 
poled for the perfon who fhould produce 


a 


reverberating echoes of Dr. Johnson’s 
eloquence, not, however, we must 
A without a considerable ac- 

sion of force from every repurcus 
tg 

« Then modest R—ke, slow rising 

in his turn, 

Splashes up sourness from the clittite 
ral chiouon > 

Whuie, p' fered phrases Jabourmg in 
his “eben 

The shrill shrick struggles with the 
harsh hoarse note, 

Fiaying cited the foregoing verses 
as tending to elucidate our author’s 
astonishing powers in imitative har- 
mony snd alliterative excellence, we 








. 








~~ —— 


shall proceed to where the anther in 
language the most aifecting descritves 
the keenness of agony, with which 
Mr. C—y contempilajed his discom- 
fiture, 
‘¢ Not with more horror Sheriff 
—— stared, 
When, fiercely roaring C—rl—t’s 
gang appeared - 
And W—fe, disdainful of each pal- 


try fear, 


{ Poured his raised foot in thunder on 


his rear ! 

Not with more horror stares the ru- 
ral maid, 

By hopes, by fortune-tellers, dreams 
betrayed,— 

Who sees her ticket a dire blank 
arise, 

Too fondly thoughtihe twenty thou- 
sand prise / 

Then i y glowed ! by various 
filih Sima, 

Fall’n in the plash temeri/y had laid, 

Whilst rage and shame his swelling 
heart possessed, 

That, labouring, wildly, bumped 
against his breast ! 








! 





the on oft vre tched doggrel and the Sheritt 
ithe prize ! 


Thus a jarge dumpling when the wa- 
ter’s hot. 


: Bustles amidst the tempest of the 


pot ; 

In vain ! the lid keeps down the child 
of dough, 

That bouuciigy tumbling, sweating, 
rolls below.” 


The 
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The limits of our plan will not g 
low us to expatiate on the various | 
beauties with which these verses are 
so eminently fraught ; we cannot, 
however, pass unnoticed the peculiar 
elegance and even delicacy of the in- 
troductory allusion ; but the conclu. | 
ding verses, In which the author com- | 
pares the storms, that harassed the | 
sensibilities of Mr. C. on this occa- | 
sion, to the fempest excited by calo- | 
ric ina pot, and the agitation of -his 
heart to the tumultuous bouncing, 
tumbling and sweating of adumpling, 
constitute one of the happiest a 
sions of the distinguished genius from 
whose high-wrapt fancy they origi- 
nated. As he proceeds we tind our 
author exerting the whole force of his 
gemus to interest our feelings in Mr. 
C—y’s situation ; a man, whom he 
seems to consider as the prince of 
beauty ! the nabob of intelligence ! 
the imp of invention! the hon of 
learning ! and the very paper-kite of 
oratory ! 

*s'Thus “ overwhelmed beneath 
the opprobrious shower,” 
Poor moon-struck C——y feels the 

maddening hour ; 
Thrice he essayed to speak, in yain 
essayed ; 
His tongue, throat, teeth, and lips 
refused their aid : 
Till now the stified breath a passage 
broke ; 
Iie gasped, he gaped—but not a 
‘word he spoke. 





— a 


' 





_-— 


How elegant and appropriate is 
the diction of the first hne, when ap- 
plied to orators, whose language i is 
borrowed from the purlieus of Pill- 
lane ; and how neat ! how dehicate ! 
and how unexpected the allusion in 
the second _ ! We are not insensi- 
ble that a cold and cautious criticism 
will startle at the boldness of the epi- 
thet maddening, but we will venture 
to pronounce it the most masterly 
stroke of the sublime to be met with 
in any language, and a most beautiful 


~~ 


“ 


., example of the figure so much admi- 


|| red by the ancients under the name 


of Paronmasia, or Pun: 


In the four concluding verses, we 
find this paragon of oratorical excel- 
lence, (labouring, PERHAPS, under 

i the brain-destroying influence of the 
|| jolly g vod } utterly incapable of artici- 
lating a a singie syllable. ‘T his is, 1n- 
deed, a common situation with the 
Pecand of both ancient and modern 








‘| poets, asin the ter conata doqui of 


at Virgil 5 


but we will venture to assert 
that it was never depicted in a manner 
half so lively, as by the author of the 
| Oratoriad, in the person of that dis- 

tinguished character, whose powers 
of mind have entitléd him in this poem 


to a priority of notice, 


‘¢ Thrice he essayed to speak, in 
vain essayed, 
Fis tongue, throat, teeth, and lips, 


‘| nelieiall their aid ; 


Till now the stifled breath a pas- 
sage broke : 

He gasped ; he gaped—but not a 
word he spoke. 


How accurately and learnedly has 
the poet enumerated all the organs of 
speech, which separately and jointly 
refuse to execute their respective ofhi- 
ces! How superior is this to the 
simple cleaving of the tongue to the 
palate, the vor faucibus hesit of 
Virgil. For as Quintilian observes, a 
detail of particulars is infinitely bet- 
_ter than any general expression, how- 
ever strong. ‘Then the poor orator 
obtains a little remission of his parox- 
ism ; he begins to breathe convulsive- 
ly he gasped ; he opens his mouth 
to its utmost extent--he gaped; our 
: expectations are raised, aud alas! he 
still continues unab?e to utter—nei a 
word he spore. Surely nothing can 
be more natural in point of truth 
than all the circumstances of this 
inumitable description, nothing more 
artful m point of efiect, than the sus- 
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Deena 


pense anc d attention, which it bemeid 
in the mind of the reader !* 


Next follow some other circum- 


stances, which are selected with the | 


usual judgment of the poet, and the 


-- 


truth of which must be readily felt, | 


and, we trust, 

cm f by all those who enjoyed the 

pleasure of auricular, or rather of ocu- 

lar evidence to Mr. C--—y’s orato- 

ry on the occasion adverted to. 

‘¢ In vain to heaven for timely aid 

he cries— 

“ The name of heaven,’ 
aid supplies ; 

Flis clocuticn sleeps and hardly flows 

A freezing ‘Tanais thro’ a waste of 
Snows. 


no timely 


In these verses in which the author 
seems to have called forth: all his la- 
tent powers, we learn that Mr. C. 
las at last recovered hts voice 1n a so- 
lemn appeal tothe name of heaven,’ 
(employed perhaps with the view of 
restraining the nsible propensities of 
his audience) ; but how must it melt 
the reader to be informed that even 
that favourite mouthpiece, though 
superior from its pregnant brevy ity to 
every thing of the kind in Homer, 
was on this occasion not attended 
with its usual effect? After these 
verses our author seems to have la- 
boured under no: inconsiderable em- 
barrassment, how to extricate his Ae- 
ro with honor out of these trying cir- 
cumstances; but at last he relieves 
himself by a contrivance equally ar- 
duous and original. 


-* 





. © Other accounts flate thar Mr C. did 
not continue anptolutcly Llent and that the 
effervefcence of his mind worked itfelf off 
in little oratorical fpaim and haif for.ned 
abortions. like the following .—© Mi 

Chairman, Sir,—Mr. 5h- ae has diftin- 

guifhe rule from regu'ation, Sir—in the 
uame of heaven, S:r, im Sir, { am horrified ! 
—Rule and regulaton, Sir,—Sir | have 
lok the cue of my fpeech—Sir, Wil fit 
down’? Mr. Sh —- d aud Mr M n 
niade a molt erudite and eloquent reply to 
the arg ments of the honorable gentleman. 





not less cordially ad- | 


a 








rwithérs, 








‘© Hopeless and drear, i itresolute he 
sate, 
Seratching and scribbling o’er the 
herce debate ; 
Then gnawed his pen, then cast his 
looks around— 
Smking from thought to thought, a 
vast profound ! r 
Pluneed for his sense, but found ne 
bottom there! 
Yet scratched and scrawled and serib- 
bled in despair ; 
Content tho’ Sh——d sneer, tho’ 
M——1 feire, 

Stull mute to listen and seem quite at 
ease 3 
Alas! in vain !—* his mental force 

unharboured,’’ 
He seareely knows his starboard from 
his larboard.”? 


Of these verses, which contain a 
most pathetic description of Mr. 
C——y’s awkward situation, the first 
line represents that youny man as sit- 
ting hopeless of SUCCESS, overwhelm- 
ed with the consciousness of discomfi- 
ture, and absolutely undetermined in 
his resolutions : while the succeed. 
ing verses hold him forth as flounder. 
ing in an abyss of thought, utterly 
unatile to fathom its profundity. it 
must, however, be a seasonable relief 


to the minds of our readers to be m- 


formed that Mr. C. in circumstances 
so dreadtully calculated to gall his 
or, m Other words, to 
mortify his vanity ; contrived to dis- 
}pel, in some degree the solicitude, 

under which he laboured, by noting 
the objections of hus adversaries, tho? 
indeed, from some involuntary over- 
sight, some momentary dereliction of 
attention, he forgot to answer them. 
This oversight is the more to be Ja- 
mented, as detected in every thing he 
said, and universally scouted by ail 
parties, an answer was expected with 
no inconsiderable portion of ANXIety ; 

but Mr. C., whe wishedto do nothing 


in ahurry, and afraid perhaps to re- 


iply to the crabbed philology of 


wen 
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st he should fall into some 

other blunder equally unfortunate ; | 
still continued to discharge the office | 
of reporter, scratchimg, scrawling, | 
and sc:ibbling over those arguments, 

towhich his modesty could not muster | 
sufficient coursge to 
cious assiduity of Mr C.’s /riends 
in the méan time cecasionally remin- 


reply. ‘he offi- | 





-~ 


panei 


Re 


AAR ae 
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———— 
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SHAPE OF THE WORLD. 


Chrysostom, Theophylact, and 
Lactantius contend, that’ the world 
is of the shape of a house, because 
Scripture calls it a tabernacle, and 
that it is impossible, that the sky can 


ded him of what he was perhaps de- |} reach fo the Antarctic pole, and 


sirous to forget ; the ery of “ hear 
him 2? was occasionally re-echoed by 
the whole pack, m amanner the most 
painfully gratmg to his sensibilities ; 
a general confusion reigned through- 
out the hall ;—M 
Sh——d simpered—the Society ex- 
ulted—and Mr. R—ke, as we have 
before intimated, contrived in pon- 
derous epithets to croat his satisfac- 
Hitherto we have seen our au- 
thor labouring to heighten the dis- 
tresses of his favourite orator; the 
composition is then judiciously va- 
ried, and the whole art of the poet is 
employed to interest our feelings by 
an interjection and an exclamation 


tion. 


the most affectingly pathetic. 


« Alas! in vain !—** his mental 
force unharboured,”’ 

He scarcely knows his starboard from 

his larboard.’’ 


That a hero in distress should not 
know his right hand from his left, is 
a circumstance infinitely natural and 


¢; mM other hands indeed it 


aftectin 
would not have appeared sufhiciently | 
poctical, but the technical expres- 
sions of our author convey the idea 


in all the blaze of metaphor.* 





a 


n growled— 


_ 


1799. 
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aes 


"it iscur.em ly repx rted, (yet we know 

not with what juice) that poor Mr C. 
having recovered we know not iy what 
means) bis funken fpirirs to their aceuf 

tomed tone, fell into a flamber on return-: 
ing hove; but untorrunat: ly dreaming 
n ipeaking to him 
thre gh the curtains, be awoke in a 


that he heard MM 








the pontifical chair. 








BUFFON. 





BONTFACE VIII. 


southern aud western regions | 


JAMES TITE FIRST 
In hts Ree. Donum lib. 3. per- 


suades his son, Henry Prince of 
Wales not to play at chs, because 
it required close attention, which was 
opposite to the principle of plav, 
which ought to be relaxation, but to 
indulge in cards where 
vailed, and there was no art or dili- 
gence fequisite. An excellent piece 
of advice in education ! 


chance pre- 


His private character was that of 
a libertine, and he was extremely vain 
of his person and his talents. “ The 
works of eminent geniuses (he would 
say )are few, they are those of New- 
ton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, 
and my own. He left an only son, 
who suffered under Robespierre in 


Is.said to have frightened his pre- 
decessor Celestine, into a resignations 
by denouncing to him at midnight 
eternal damnation if he did not quit 
The credulous 

pope, thinking it was a supernatural 
| voice, obeyed the command next day, 
! and the crafty cardinal was elected. 
This happened in 1294, 
| menced his pontificate by imprisoning 


He com- 


fright and jumped out of bes in an agony |} his predecessor, and laying Denmark 
: 


of contternaticn. 


Y under an interdict. 
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REPLY OF GEN.SARRAZIN 


Zo the Narrative made by Genera 


Clarke, Minister of War, to Ge- | 


neral Bonaparte. 





The following reply of General 
Sarrazin, the entire substance of 


which it appears 1s supported by 


official documents deposited in the 
hands of one of the British Ministers, 
we submit to the perusal of our rea- 
ders as eminently calculated to expose 
the fallacies, mistatements and absur- 


dities of the narrative, which it un- 
dertakes to oppose, a narrative engen- 
dered it would seem, by malice, and 
promulged from principles equally 
ungenerous and uncandid. 





London, July 21, 1810. 


« GENERAL, 

« T have perused, with equal 
astonishment and attention, a narra- 
tive respecting myself, which was 
given in the Monzteur of the 4th of 
this month. 

You quote only my Memorial of 
the 13th or 23rd Frimaire; but I 
have addressed no less than twenty to 
you; the last dated from the camp at 
Boulogne, August 27, 1809, which 
contains fourteen pages. 

«¢ Since you broke me with the 
army of Italy on being only suspected, 
why did yqu restore me with the army 
of Brest 2? Lf we would obtain credit, 
we must at least be consistent, and 
preserve an appearance of truth. 

«© Whoever shall read your narra- 
tive, and reflect upon what he has 
read, will discover, in the tone of in- 
dignation with which you speak, 


your mortification at my having had 


tie good fortune to escape from 
your Bastiles. 

‘¢ You have appealed to my twen- 
ty-first and last Memorial : 1 beg you 
to read it throughout—sooner or later 
truth will get the better of imposture. 


‘ On the 18th of June you had 
given General Clarke no orders to 


make any report to you respecting 
/ | me; on the 2nd of- July you learned 
that I was in London, busy in un- 
masking your designs. You there- 
upon Uictated to your Secretary what 
vou believed would do me hurt, and 
you made Gen. Clarke sign it with 
his name. ‘The whole world ksows 
that your Ministers are simply but so 
many puppets, not even excepting 
Gen. Berthier himself. 

‘* Having procured my discharge 
from the regiment of Colonel General 
of Dragoons, I was appointed Gover- 
nor to a young nobleman, the Count 
de Verduzan, with whom I remained 
in that capacity for the space of three 
years. In 1790 I accepted the office 
of Mathematical Professor in the 
Royal Military School of Sorize, and 
had the care of three sons of the 
Prince de Bethune, as their private 
tutor. 

“© Having joined the army of the 
North, in 1/92, I acted as a velun- 
teer in the first engagements. I was 
appointed to the artillery school at 
Chalons, a candidate for promotion. 
The taking of Verdun, and the King 
of Prussia’s approach, occasioned a 
battalion to be raised, to which I 
was appointed Adjutant-Major and in 
which Mr. Demarsais, now a Colonel 
of Artillery, was obliged to serve as 
a volunteer. Thts officer will certify 
this fact, of which you seem to have 
your doubts. 








‘© Independent companies have al- 
ways been attached to the troops of 
the line ;_ the officers were nominated 
by the government, and uot as you 
say by a majority of voices. 





ee ee 


« General Houchard commandin 

the Army ofthe Moselle, had a ne. 
| phew whom he wished to establish ; 
my company was a fine one ; the No- 
| bles were dissmissed from the army ; 
{ Houchard would insist that 1 was 
the son of the Count de Sarrazin, an 
emigrant, who was his Colonel, and 
' tbat i declared myself to bea peasant’s 
son; so [ was obliged to serve as a 
Uu private 
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rivate soldier in the army of La 
Genes. 

Being appouited by General 
Marceau, in November 1793, as his 
Secretary, I put in order the notes of 
General Kleber, his particular friend, 
relating to the siegé of Mentz and the 
war of La Vende. It was by 
rection of these two Generals that I 
first set about my work, intithd— 
ni instructions for Lroops diving dl 
Campaign.’ 

és Having followed General Mar- 
ceau, to the Army of Flander $y In 
April 1794, I was presert at’ the 
battle of Fleurus, which was gained, 
as I have proved in my observations, 
by the resolution and fores ight of 
General Sov.t. 

“ Being .ppointed to the Corps of 
Engineers, { was employed by Gene- 
ral Jourdan to make the junct: on of 
the armies of the Sambre and Meuse 
aud the Moselle. in the attack of 
Coblentz, I succeeded in carrying 
the redoubts which covered the 

bridge of the Moselle. 

¢ At the siege of Maestrecht I 
was appointed Adjutant- General, 
Chief of Battalion, and Chief of 
Brigade at the blockade of Luxem- 
we I was appointed to escort the 

arrison of this place with Marshal 
Te ‘nder, &4 years of age, as far as the 
ad I have the Marshal’s 


attention to 





Rhine, a 
commendations of my 


him. 


«“ Employed on the keft wing of | 


General Kieber’s ary, I was page 
ged to make the pie paral WTS for thre 
firsts crossing xy of the meen which 
took place in September, 1795. The 
army bore upon the ot 8 from 
whence it was rv by General 
Cloirfait, who theu forced the lines at 
Ment». : 
«“ | was with the right wing of the 
army Gury; the campaign of tlund- 
gruck. “ts made the campaign of Ger- 


many with Genet il Bernadotte, as 


the chief officer of the staff, when 
Prizee Charles defeated Jourdan, in 


the di- | 
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August | 17 96, aol forced him to re 
treat to the Rhine. At this time it 
was that General Moreau effected the 


retreat so deservedly admired, and 


that you made your first campaign in 
Italy. 

‘© Bernadotte’s division left Cob- 
lentz in December, 1796, and joined 


_ your army in March 1797. A ppolit- 
ed Colonel of the 11th regime ent of 


Li: ght Dra: goons, | made the Callie 
paign of Vienna in that capacity. 
Being recalled by General Berna. 
dotte to my former situation at the 
head of his staff, after the prelimina- 
ries of Leoben, you charged me with 
the commission of paying: the konours 
due to the Count of Cobenzel, the 
Marquis de Gallo the Count de 
Merfeld, and the General Clarke, as 
Plenipotentiaries of the treaty of 
Campo Formio. 

‘© You expressed yourself well 
pleased with the manuscript copy of 
‘‘Tnstructions for ‘l'roops during. a 
Campaign,” which I had sent you at 
Passeriano, in July, 1797. 

It being intended that I should 
matlce one to deCcOMpany the embassy 
to Vi ienna, and being come to Paris 
to proceed-upon my diplomatic mis- 
sion, you gave mea good reception, 
aid proposed to me to accompany 
you to Egypt; but on ny refusal to 
eave Bernadotte you insiauated to 


the Directory, that @ Repudtic ought 


ve nv Gentleman to I} WING thety 
Brak Rashi vrs ¢ aud L was sent off to 
the Army of ifn: oland, commanded 
by Cee ral L>. *S< vX. 
4¢ \ 
Being 


y returned to Fvance, after 
having been taken pris 


oner in Lreland, 
I was employed with the Army of 
Italy, General Joubert sent me with 
eight battalions to the Army of 
Rome, commanded by General 
Championet, and afterwards by Ge- 
neral Macd onald. After the retreat 


| of Naples, this army joined that of 


Italy at Genoa, then commanded by 
General Moreau. Government sent 
out letters of service for the Army of 
§ witzerland, 


® 
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Switzerland, commanded by Gen. | | footing of inumacy I was once upon 


aa assena, 
« At Paris, on my way, General | 


Bernadotte, then a Minister, gave | a 
me the office of the 
Troops in the War Department, and 
afterwards that of the Appointments. 
You were stilin E; gypt. It was at 
that time tended tc overthrow the 
Directory and appoint three Consuls || 4 
Jourdan, Augereau, and Bernadotte || t 
were the Generals named ; I was to 
have been appointed the War Mini- 
ster. Acting upon the information I |} | 


} with you, 


In December, 1799, being with the 
rmy of the Rhine, commanded by 


Marches of | General Moreau, 1 had the command 
of General Ney’s division, be being 


absent on leave. 


General Bernadotte ning the 


command of the army of the Coasts, 
‘ou gave me orders in April, 1800, 


o repair to that General, who in- 


trusted me with the command of éhe 
Camp of St Renan, near Brest; I 


ad with the troops under my com- 


reccived from Bernadotte, and think- | mand two thousand Spaniards, landed 


ing that my obligations to him requir- 
ed of me to extricate him from so dan- 
gerous a step. I acquamted him with 
all that was doing by the Directors 
Sieyes and Barras, who set the ma- 
chines of the Jacobius to work. 

Jn order to requite my zeal, the 
Directory appointed me Ambassador 
to Holland, but I refused to accept 
of this embassy, being attached to 
the army by taste and inclination. 

«On your return from Egypt, 
you received me with transports of 
joy: You advised me not to give in my 
resignation, and you told me you 
would in a little time appoint me 
General of division. I was your fei- 
low labourer onthe 18th Bumaire, 

(November) 1799. Bernadotte, who 
had refused you his assistance, and | 
who was near running you through 
the body, when you first proposed 
your designs to him, had retered to_ 
his estate in the country, Near Paris. — 
You employed me to visit him, and 

to bring him back to his true inte- 
rests. You may remember, that it wes 
at this very time, that I presented 
you, and Madame Bonaparte, as well 
as nearly the whole of your family, 
with some very valuable camens, 
which were accepted of, and gave 
great satisfaction. My delicacy would 
never have permitted me to have de- 
clared this circumstance, if you had 
not forced me, by your infamous nar- 
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from the fleet under the command of 
Admiral Gravina, which lay in the 
road of Brest. 


In Aug ust, 1800, General Murat 


had the command of ten thousand 
grenadiers, part of the camp of 


Amiens. You ordered me to go there 
to discipline them, a duty which the 
Creneral was incapable of performing. 
[n October, there was a plot to set 
the Opera House on fire, and to as- 
sassinate you in the midst of the con- 
fusion. In thirty hours, I marched 
thirty leagues with these grenadiers. 
You were as much astonished as you 
were pleased with this forced march ¢ 
Murat was with you at Paris at this 
time, 

You received these troops near 
Versailles ; you overwhelmed me with 
compliments upon the occasion, and 
you had not less than sixty General 
Ofhcers with you at that time. It is 
certain that the grenadiers belonging 
to the marine, who had only been 
twenty days on shore, exercised ag 
well as if they had been veterans. } 

During our stay at Versailles, I of- 
ten went and mounted guard atMal- 
maison, You cannnot haye forgot the 
circumstance of a ladder having been 
discovered, fixed up against one of the 
windows a your apartments, ‘The 
discovery is noted in my observations. 

Having jomed the army of Italy 
with these grenadiers, it was a matter 
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ratiye, to the necessity of shewing the 
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my troops in good order, after a 

march over the Alps in the midst of | 

winter, for it happened in Decembery i 
1800. They were exercised in pre- | | 
sence of General Murat in the preat | 
square of Milan. I frankly replied to 
the complimenis paid me on the occa- | 
sion, that the appearance of these | 
men was the result of six months of | 
labour and fatigue. Murat animated | 
by the meanest kind of Jealousy, ob- | 




























that he would furnish me with labour ! 
and fatigue for six other mouths. | 
Accordingly » he took the grenadier S | 
from me, and gave me two regiments | 
of new raised men. I remonstrated | 
against this arbitrary proceeding, but | 
to no purpose ; | spoke to him with } 
the freedom of an old fellow collep Pail, | 
in the presence of his two Atdes de | 
Camp, the Colonels Lagrange and 
Beaumont. He turned a deaf ear to} 
my comp laints, which usage has been | 
since returned to him in egy pt by 
the General Lannes, to the know- 
ledge of the whole army. 

I returned to France on account of 
my health—and had been at my 

country seat about a month, when 

Gen. Bertheir acquainted me that I 
might soon expect fresh orders. 

You broke me; and-in so doing 
you did well—it was my duty to, 


—_— 


served, with a shew of great spite i 





obey, to make my representations to 
rou, and wait your determination. 

‘his error, the only one you can lay 
to my charge, as committed during 
the whole course of my Military ca-. 
reer,was occasioned by the persuasion 
you had wrought in me, that you 
gave me preference to Murat, allow- 
ance being made for relationship. 

I have never solicited to resign ; I 
have denounced no one person ; my 
conduct has been generous and open, 
and by no means insiduous and doubt- 
ful. You have endeavoured to excuse 
the dastardly and ungencrous behavi- 
our of your brother-in-law ; you have 
used means that were very base. If 
there had been any denunciction, you | 
would not have failed to mention the > 
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date, aud to name the person so de- 
nounced, Falsehood 1s a_ certaii 
cha tracteristic of degradation—y Ou 
wiil find by my observations that thus 
is not your first attempt. 

I passed the time I was une ‘mploy . 
ed with the army, which continued 
for Sixteen mouths, In the perusal 
of my military books. [ furnished 
many articles to the Editor of the 
“ Young Officer’s Guide ;”’ 1 sign- 


ed the act of continuation for life of. 


your Consulship ; I asked per mission 
to go into the Dutch service ; 5; you 
consented to 1t 3; but when I watied 
upon the Ambassador, Schimmel- 
pennick, at Paris, I discovered from 
his embarrassment that you had given 
him orders to make me this answer, 

that ** he would write lo his Govern- 
ment, but that it would take a con- 
sideraéle time.’’ General Bernadotte 
can relate & very delicate scene cor- 

cerning’ you, which took place be- 
twixt him and me respecting this li- 
cence ; you will, moreover, ‘find it in 
my obser vations. 

‘When TI set off to join the army of 
St. Domingo, General Berthier assu- 
red me that [ should tind my com- 
mission as General of Division with 
him. Gen. Rechambeau, of whom 
I inquired concerning it, laughed 
very much at my credulity. 

I signed your appomtment as Em- 


‘peror; I was one of the Generals 
| present when Murat made his procla- 
' mation spec ech to you at the Thuille- 
ries. I recollect well all that the Ge- 


nerals Massena, Augereau, Madonald, 
Bernadotte, &c. said to you, as well 
as your answers. You will fiid them 
very exactly related u: my observa. 
CiONnS. 

I never solicited to serve with 
Augereau ; I had very ame reasons 


for despising that man, who disgraces 


the General’s uniform, and whose 
stupidity and greediness for plunder 
constitute him a true leader of bandit. 
ti. Do you recollect that General 
Jeruadotte asked you to allow me to 
be at the head of his staff with the ar- 
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analysis of all the good you have ever 


opinion [ expréss myself too. favour- 
| ably of the nation, which | stile 
| brave and virtuous ; and particularly 
|} When I speak of the English constitu- 


| lal and wise.-—You have made no 
mention of it; because you kuow all 
that is said against a government is but 
| atorm of expression, allowable in tme 
of war whilst the praise of a people 


trom the sentiment of the heart. 
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my of Hanover, and that you replied 
tu him, in my presence—* General 
Sarrazin has been in Ireland; J 
would have him return thither.’ It 
is possible that | may return there; 
but it shall be to put the brave Irish 
on their guard against your pertidi- 
Ous insinuawions, and to advise them 
to be faithful to their own Govern- 
ment, lest they meet with the same 
unhappy fate as has befallen France, 
which you have had the cruel address 
of forming into one vast prison. 
What you say concerning my con- 
duct with the army of Brest is of 


very little importance. What proba-. 


bility is there that you would have 
suffered me to be with that army, if 
I had accused forty Generals, and 
forty land and sea officers settled in 


' : | 
that place ? General Lamarque, now 


with the army of Naples, will inform 
you whether I was delicient in point 
of courage, or the author of that 
false report which you mention. 
Your spies are known; there were 
two of them with the army of Brest. 
They often suggested to me the 
measure of sending my Memorials to 
the Minister of the General Police ; 
but I corresponded with you for the 
benefit of my troops and the good of 
the service, as the Prussian Generals 
did with Frederick the great. 

As you have made mention of this 
memorial, you should have mentioned 
others, and particularly my disserta- 
tion of the 1] th Frimare, which 1s an 


done. | therein speak warmly against 
the English government ; but in your 


tion of government, and call it gmmor- 


who are enemies cin only proceed 
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- Inever had any dispute with Gene- 
ral Heudelet. You were displeased at 
my writing to the King of Prussia on 
the 23d of June, 1806, three months 
before the battle of Jena. This Mon- 
arch, to whom [ transmitted my 
Dissertation of the 11th Frimare, 
condescended to send me an answey, 
dated'the 3d of July following, in his 
OWl hand. You were jealous of ny 
connexions with Prince Lewis of 
Wurtemberg, General in the Russian 
service, and uncle of the Emperor 
Alexander. 1 resided with this 
Prince for three months at the Castle 
of Weilbourg, belonying to ‘the 
Prince of Nassau, his brother-in-law. 
—! commanded the second division 
of Augereau’s corps. In Germany, 
as well as at Brest, { made you ace 
quainted with the thieves and marau- 
ders, whose actions were beyond my 
controul, and equally derogatory te 
the geod of my troops, and the 
justice due to the inhabitants of such 
countries as were under my command. 

ln October, 1806, I was employ- 
ed in the 24th division, under Gene- 
ral Chambarthac ; | commanded in 
the department of the Scheldt at 
Ghent ; the Prefect was a robber, 
and you deprived him of his office. 

In June, 1807, you employed me 
with the army of Antwerp, com- 
manded by General Ferino. I had un- 
der me the young Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, with his regi- 
meut. | 

u the month of August of the 
saine year, you employed me in the 
Gth military division, commanded by 
General Morlet, and afterwards by 
General Vandamme ; it was but just 
in me to oppose the iniquity of the 
prefect. Mr. Chauvelin, formerly 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, who caused double the num- 
ber of conscripts to be levied, which 
the department was bound to furnish. 
You removed me, and you continued 
that officer at Bruges, in the depart- 
ment of Lys, contrary to the advice 








of General Vandamme, who was the 
: Commandant 
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Commandant of the 16th division. 
General Chambarthac never com- 
manded the 16th division. ‘he pub- 
lic can only excuse the falsities, mis- 
takes and absurdities of your narrative, 

by imputing them to the flurry into | 
which the accident of the Ist of July, | 
at the hotel of the Austrian Ambassa- 

dor, must necessarily have thrown | 
you into; and what the more con- | 
firms me in this opinion, is, that this | 
uarrative is dated on the 2d of July. 


oa 


~~ ~~ 


Stationed on the island of Cadsand. 

] then be han to detest vou. All} di d | 
was out of regard for the troops. | | 
established an hospital in an empty 
house ; complaint was made of this 
ciicumstance, and on the foundation 
of this complaint, you sent me te the | 
camp at Boulogne, where | remained | 
fifteen months. You had your private 
reasons, which will be known some 
time hence ;_ ! saw them in your eyes 
when you reylewed at Boulogne, on 
the 25th May. Fouche would not 
put me under an arrest because you 
only went upon suspicion. Jou or- 
dered him to walk about Rome, and 
you appointed as his successor one 
Savary, aman as ready to execute all 
our orders, as he was to strangle 
ity lf had staid only four 
and twenty hours longer in Boulogne, 
you must own, that I should have 
been consigned to a dungeon at Vin- 


~~: —_ 


cennes, or to the ditches of that Cas- | 


tle, as was the truly unfortunate 


Duke d’Enghien ! ap. 


I have constantly lived in the 
greatest harmony with general officers 
and Public Administrators, that 
were creditable, 


I have commanded, or have been 
known to all the regiments that form 
the French army ; all of which es- 
teem and value me. I have levied no 
contributions but in the country 
about Naples, by order of General 


, Macdonald, for the supply of the 


military chest. 

I am well acquainted with Germa- 
ny, Italy , and france ; all the places 
of strength, and ne arly the whole 
coast fron the Scheldt to ‘Tne ste. 

The entire substance of this’ Nar. 
rative is supported by eighty-four 
olhcial docurnents, which are deposi. 
ted m the hands of the Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department in 
London. | shall now produce only 
fifteen, of different dates ; the remat. 

lis documents, under the hands of 
Rochambecau, Berthier, Macdonald, 
Bernadotte, Murat, and others, will 
be printed with my — observations, 


lost. 


consistently w:th my 


your own when you left Egyt. 


ciple of your Government ; you wer 
the first to violate your oath, and vo 
have released me from all engagef 
ments with respect to yourself. FF 

On the first fav ourable opportui : 
ty, and the time is not distant, tif 
whole army and all France will sleg 
you, that a tyrant cannot becor 
so through perjury without meetiie 
his merited puntshment. 

I shall end with using the sw 
address to you as the Tribune Flav 
used to the Emperor Nero :—/ 
tidbit guisquam militi um fidelior , fi 
quamdiu amerit meruistt odisse 


~—= - 





pt quando injusius erga youn | 
_ nes, tyrannnes Gallie, incendta 
Hispania, &c. &C. ~ Ce extitislt. 


SARRAZE 





| 
FASE 
7 


[ gave you no oath of fidelity; 
you swore to make justice the prin : 


where in, | beg leave to assure rom j 
you will find some very striking de. fF 
tails, the remembrance of which, and F 
with some reason, you have nearly : 


When I quitted France I actedf 
obligation ti j 
honour ; when you qualified this usf 
of the nghts of man with the odiowf 
term of cowardly desertion, yo 
judged of my conduct according toe 
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ENGLISH COSTUME, 





No. 1. Evening vistting Dress. 


A complete lemon coloured sarsnet 
dress, trimmed with an embroidery 
of roses; a white Jace drapery with 


train, fastened down the front with | 
topaz snaps 3; a rich embroidered scart | 


is thrown carelessly across the shoul- 
ders. ‘Topaz necklace, and earrings. 
‘The hair ringlet curls, di- 
vided by an ornamental comb. Gloves 


In loose 


and shoes of white or lemon coloured | 


kid. A bouquet of natural flowers 


No. 2. Promenade 


A plain cambrie round morning 
dress, made high inthe neck, with 
short train, let in round the bottom 
with two rows of worked trimming. 
, made to fit 


_—" 
Valhin a dress. 


A pelisse of grecfi sarsu 
the shape, tammed round witha nar- 
row faicy trim r%r cut with 
Sc ops © n the Icft side, on the ru oh 
with one, fastened on the neck w th a 
gold brooch, and confined round the 
witist witha girdle of the same, with 
gold clasp. A Lavinia unbleached 
chip hat, tied down with a_ broad 
white sarsnet ribband; a small white 
satin cap 1s worn underneath, 
artificial rose in front. ‘he hair dres- 
sed in full curls. A plain parasol ; 
with York tan gloves; green silk 
sindals. 


A Description of several Dresses 
worn by ladtes of rank and fashion. 


I. A short white lace pelisse, |! 
rounded at the bottom, and trimmed 
with a deep Mecklin lace, made to 
fold over the bosom, and confined in 
to the waist by a pale lilac brocaded 
ribband ; ; the pelisse lined throughout 
with lilac sarsnet; a smalj round | 


two !: 


with an | 
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mented with a fancy lilae and yellow 
satin flowers.—_Shoes_ and gloves of 
pale lemon colour: ed kid. Paraso) 
brown shot with yellow. Necklace 
aud bracelets, Eyyptian pebbles set 
in gold. 

9. A pale coloured sarsnet 
| pelisse, of a walking length, thrown 
open before, over which was worn a 
very small black lace ippet by way 
of crape, brooched at the throat with 
a gold or pebble Gloves 
and shoes of pate French grey, or 
stone colour. 

3. A white crape frock, trimmed 
round the bottom with a pale pints 
scolloped ribband, _ spangle dswith 
small silver spangles resembling dew 
drops. Pearl ne ckl: ice with diamond 
clasp, and small brilhant snap earrings 
White kid gloves and shoes with sil- 
ver roses. ‘lhe hair braided in with 
pearls or beads, and twisted tightly 
round behind. 


st — 


brooch. 


4. A rag formed by twisting 
a broad white French lace round the 
fiyvure, worn ever a white satin ship ; 
the body of the dress of pale pink sa- 
tin, with lony white lace Or- 
naments of diamonds or pearls. Shoes 
and gloves of white kid. 


sleeves. 


5. A robe of fine French lawn or 
cambric, with a great deal of lace let 
inon the bosom, and trimmed round 
the bottom, sleeves, and throat witha 
Mecklin lace. A short white lace 
mantle, hned and tied with pynk. A 
Brussels point lace cap, witha varies 
gated pink and winte satin flower. 
York tan gloves, shoes of pale lemon 


colour. Parasol shot with pink, 


A fine plain India mull muslin 


| pe & ssey over a lining of pale buff sars- 
net, made a walking length, and 

edged with fine edging. A large 
bonnet of muslin to correspond, with 
a careless bow of soft figured buff rib- 
band, and tied under the chin. Nan- 
keen half bootss 
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A GtANT FOUND AT 
TRIOLO. 


IGISTORY OF 





Thomas Cornelio relates, that, at 


‘Triolo, a castle situated nethe upper | 


Calabria, where many very beautiful 
remains of antiquity are often found, 
some labourers, digging in a yarden 
of the Lord of tltat place, dienemeentl 


some vestives of ancient edifices. 
They Gesce.ded into a_ building 


made of bricks, and large blocks of | 


gravel or candy stone, cut and dispo- 


} 
sed by chains of a considerable length. 


This building formed a very spacious 
yard or melosure, surrounded by 
several apartments, and they judged 
that these were the ruins of some pub- 


lic edifice, as of a temple, or some 
other building in the same taste. 


‘They discovered, in one of the parts 
of this edifice, a vault formed into a 
kind of grotto, and there they found 
bones, the figure of which was exact- 
ly like that of human bones ; but, 
from their bigness, it was plain that 
they had belonged to a man of gigan- 

ic stature. The entire skeleton mea- 
sured eighteen Roman feet in length ; 
the head was two feet and ; half 
long; eaeh molar tooth ee 
about an ounce and one third, some 
more, others less; and each of the 
other teeth weighed upwards of 
three quarters of - The 
bones were become, by lying so long, 
brittle enough, and were reducible 
into dust by the least effort ; but the 
teeth were much harder. This skele- 
ton lay stretched out upon a very 
large mass of bituminous matter like 
pitch. ‘he labourers took away up- 
wards of three hundred pounds 
weight of it; but it was not easy to 
determine exactly what this matter 
was, ag not having all the properties 
of p? ttch :— 
by time, a: J by the mixture of the 
animal substance 
ted with 
origmally, a mixture of which pitch 


Ounce. 


«s that had ine orpora- 
it: perhaps, also, It was 


| 


A A 


} ladies painted between 





( Perhaps it Was altered ‘ 


was the bata). | Its colour was darker 
than that of Greek pitch, Or colopiio- 
nia; and lighter than that winch 1s 
used for pitching vessels : it burnt in 





i}much the same manner, but cracl:- 


ling, and shootimg a great number of 
sparks on all sides. Rubbed against a 
woollen cloth, it attracted light bo- 
dies, as amber. A tincture of this 
matter, dissolved in brandy, was 
found to be an effectual remedy in 
several ailments ; applied to wounds, 
or on limbs aching with pains of any 
sort it procured ease 3 and, taken in- 
vardly, it cured women of the 
tre ublesome symptoms caused byhys. 
itis thought, that the 

common pitch possesses, rag ag. ale 
most all these It very 

probable, that it was with this mix- 
ture, whatever it was, that the dead 
body was embalmed. A piece of iron 
was found almost destroyed by rust, 
and which seemed to belong to a 
lance ; amongst the pieces of broken 
bricks, two were found entire, being 
two palms long, one broad, and five 


eric vapours ; 


virtues. 1s 


fiugers thick, on which were en- 
graven those characters AAMO. 


A me a 


FASHION. 


Who would believe there has been 
an age, in which the eyes-brows grow- 
ing together was ad: nired and Pp’ aised 
as a perfection inladies. It is how- 
ever a fact attested by Anacreon, 
who boasts of this charm in his mis- 
tress. ‘Iheocritus, Petronius, 
several of the ancients, also notice it. 
Ovid informs us, that in his time the 
their eye- 
brows, that they nught appear to be 
united. It 1s still¢ -ousidered as beau- 
tiful among the Grecians and Persi- 
ans. ‘There was a time when it was 
fashionable for gentlemen to have 
thick legs ; this dropsical fashion, 
however, gave way to a consump- 
tive one, thin leas were fu: 
time all the rage. 
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ANECDOTE 
Serving to shew the striet discipline 
e racted Srom the Aunty iets of me 
éfospiti il of St John of Serisa le 
after: wirds the K nto hts of Rhodes 
and now Knights of Maia, 
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Among tlre many venomous crea- 
tures thit infested Rhodes, there 
jonstrou gue of an am- 


* . " «> ‘ , ' 
VV . y Ka 7 1d Po. 


phibious nature, which harboured in 
A subterraneous cavern, af the end ot 


large morass, and had made dreaatul 


havock among the small and large 
cattle, and even among the ancien 
bouring inhabitants. ‘hey gave it 


the name of dravon, but it was more 
probably a crocodile, or a sea-horse 
of the first magnitude, and several 
Rhodian Knights lost their lives, at 
different times, in endeavour ay to 
destroy it, fire-arms not being then in 
use, and its skin being p: roof ai galust 
any other weapon: Upon which ac- 
count the Grand Mastel had express- 
ly forbidden making any further at- 
tents against it under severe penal- 
ties. ‘I’hey all readily obeyed, ex- 
cent a Provencal Knight, named 
Die u-donre de Gozon, w ho, less 
revardful of the prohibition than of 
the horrid depredations of the Mon- 
* ster, veacheed, at all hazards, to rid 
the island of it. 

That he might achieve if the 
more safely, he went out several times 
to tuke a distant view of it, till the 
want of scales which he observed un- 
der his belly, furnished him with -an 
eTectual plan for destroying: it. 

He first retired to his native castle 
of Gozon, in Languedoc, that he 
might pursue his project with great- 
er secrecy 3 and there got an effigy of 
of the monstrous creature made as 
exact, as to the colour, shape, and 
size, as he could, in wood and paste- 
board ; after which he set about in- 
structing two young m mastiffs how to 
attack <a at that tender part, whilst 
he did the same on horseback, with 





an od 





his lance and his armour. ‘lis ex- 
ercise he continued several months ; 
after which he sailed back to Rhodes 
with therh and two of his domestic. ; 
and,, without shewing himself to aay 
Oiue, Weil dire ctly to the pl iCe, and 
attacked the furious beast (i342), 
ordering his two servants to stand on 
the neighbouring hull, and ia case 
they saw him fall, to return home ; 
but, if victorigus, or unluckily 
-o his assis 
J ; first Uilser, he ali with full 
f ree ayy ain@® it; but found his lince 
recoil b ick, making the 
least Ly 91" ts Ski the aud 
wile he was a at his 
blow, his horse, atlrighted at its 
ibiosill, and s teitch, stari ed SO | pore’ ile 
ly bi ck that he would have throwa 
him down, had he not as dext 
dismounted ; when, drawing 
sword, he 
rate wou: dj in the softest part of t! 
belly, from whence quickly flowed a 
a plentiful stream of blood. His 
faithful coys no saoner saw it than 
they seized on the place, and held it 
80 fast, that he could not shake them 
off ; upon which he gave the Knight 
suct: a violeat blow with his tail, as 
threw hin flat on the ground, and laid 
his whole body upon him ; so that he 
must have been inevitably stifled witha 
his weight and stench, had not his 
two domestics come immediately to 
Nis assistance, and disengaged him 
fiom his load. ‘They found him so 
spent aid breathless, that they began 
to think hon dead, but.upon throw- 
ing some water in his face, he opened 
his eyes; and glid washe, when the 
first object that saluted hin was the 
inonster dead before him, wich had 
destroyed so many of his order. 
The news of this exploit was no 
sooner known than he saw himself 
surrounded with vast crowds of inha- 
bitants, and met by a cousiderable 
number of Kaights, who conduct ed 
him in a kindof triumphto the palace 
ofthe Grand Master. But great was 
X x 
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gave the monster a despe- 
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his moritication here, ey “ 
stead of applause and commendations, 
he received a severe reprimand, aud 
was seat to prisou by him, without 
bein, permitted to speak for himself, 
or any one to mtercede for him. A 


council was quickly called, in which | 


tlrat severe governor hi. gly agprava- 
ted his crime, and, w ith his usual 


austerity and sternness, 1nsisted upon 


his being punished with the utmost 
severity, for his breach of obedieace 
and discipline, which he maintained 
was of more dangerous conseg:ence 
than all the mischief which that, and 
many more such monsters, could do. 
At length with much entreaty, he 
was prevailed upoa to content him- 
self with degrading him ; and Gozon 
was accordingly stripped of his cross 
and habit ; an indignity which he es- 
teemed more rigorous than death. 
He continued some tinie under this 
disgrace; after which Villeneuve, 
the “twenty-fifth Grand Master who 
was of a generous temper, and an ad- 
nurer of valour, henvis ng asserted his 
authority by that severe cxample, 
readi! yy vieldk ‘d to have him webeteed 
uraln, and likewise bestowed many 
signal favours on him; wiilst the 
poosle, less sparing of their praises 
than he, paid lum the greatest hon- 
ours every where. 
monsier was fastened on one of the 
gates of the city, as a trophy of Goz- 
on’s victory, wich was stil to be 
seen therein Mr. Thevenot’s time—— 
Edition of Ins ‘Travels printed in 
1637. 
The head of this anitral was much | 


jarger than that of a horse, its mouth | 


reaching from ear to-ear, great teeth, 
the holes of the nostrils 
round, and the skin of a whitish grey, 
eceasioned, perhaps, by the dust 
which it gathered m course of time. 

A strane tale this, and not less 
strangely told : nevertheless, fabulous 
as it appears, there are not wanting 
eome historical circumstances that 


large CVES, 
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vould seem to give it a degree of |) : 
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Upon the death of 
Villeneuve (1345), a chapter was’ 
held for the oe of a successor to 
that high office. Upon this occasion 
our valorous cavalicr gave another in- 
stance of his extrao: inary 4 

The chapter being much divided 
about the chvice of a new Master, 
when it came to his (Gozon’s) turn 
to give his vote, he expressed himseif 
1a the follo wing terms: ** Upon my 
entering into this assembly, IL took a 
solemn oath not to propose any 
aight but such as I thonght the 
most worthy of filling up that impor- 
taut post and the most affectionate to 


after having seriously considered the 
present state of Christendom and the 
continually wars which we are bound 
to carry on against the ‘infidels, the 
steadiness and vigour required to pre- 
vent the Teast remissness in our discl- 
pline, I do declare that I do not find 
any person better qualified for the 
well governing our orders than my- 
selt.’? ite then began to enume- 
rate his forme exnboits, particularly 
that of his destroying the dragon ; 
but insisted more epeeny on his 
behavionr ever since the late Grand 





a 


; Master had made him his lieutenant- 
{ general ; aud concluded with addreas- 


ing himself to the electors in these 
words : You have already had a 











| proot of my goverament, and cannot 
| but know what you may expect from 
it. 1 am therefore persuaded that 
you cannot, without doing me an ln- 
" justice, refuse me your votes.” 

He was accordingly chosen by a 
considerable majority, and did not in 
the least disappoint the expectation of 
his Electors. His behaviour preved 
him equal to, and worthy of, the 
trust reposedin him. He died in the 

eventh year of his government ; was 
buried with remarkable pomp and 
solemnity ; and his epitaph was ouly 
these two words, E£.ctiactor Draco- 
nas, or I'he Vanquisher of the Dra- 
gon. Dec. 1353. 
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GLEANINGS. 


To the Editor of Walker’s Hiter- 


nian Magazine. 








SIR, 


The following Thoughts T find | 


in a Memoraudum book. I know 
not if they are worthy of your Ac- 
ceptaice. They were writen as th 
Occasion prompted, sometimes whe., 
reading, someumes when walkiig, 
and not unfreguently have L leti 
Company for a Mimute or two, to 
seize a stray ‘Thought that soon 
wovid have wandered out of my Pate. 
Without supposing that mine are 
very deservmg of Notice, 1 cannot 
Dut think that if Men would mor: 
frequently cominit to Paper the parti- 
cular Sentiment that occurs on the 
Spur of any particular Occasion, 
something might be collected, wor- 
thy of more serious Perusal.—Mean- 
time I wish to be considered in no 
superior Light than that of a humble. 


GLEANER. 


Philosophers have puzzled them- 


selves how to define man, so as to 
distinguish him from other annnals. 
Burke said, man is an animal that 
cooks its victuals. Then said Jokn- 
son, the proverb is just, § there 1s 
reasonin roasting egys’—Dr. Adam 
Smith has bit this case. Man is an 
animal which contracts, or makes a 
bargain: no other animal does this. 
One dog does not exchange a bone 
with another. | 

The Tatler, speaking of the tra- 
gedy of the Earl of Essex, says, that 
there is not one good line in it, and 
yet it is never seen without drawing 
tears from some part of the audience ; 
sa remarkable instance that the soul is 
not to be moved by words but 
things ? for the incidents in this dra- 
ma are laid together so happily, that 
the spectator makes the play for him- 
gelf, by the force of his imagination, 
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Many of the moderns are of opi- 
mon that fe(ters are unfriendly to the 
delicacy and virtue of women. Sce 
Stewart’s View of Society in Lurope, 

Sect. 3.—Nicholas speaks with 
greater warmth on this subject, in the 
preface to his selection of Scottish 
ballads. Among the ancients, Taci- 
tus and Sallust mention ignorance of 
letters as a leading aud necessary fea- 
cure in the character of pure times. 
But all this may easily be refuted. 
No woman was ever the worse for 
snowing too much; a smattering 
may make her vain, indeed. As to 
‘ happy ignorance,’ as some have 
termed it, it may be the characteristic 
of the savage state, but every wise 
man ‘will prefer the civilized statg 
with all its disadvantages. 

Fabricius, a divine of the last cen- 
tury, pretends that there are no such 
people as are without the knowledge 
of a Deity, and a sense of religion. 
luither he lived in very good times, 
or we live in very bad. 

The most remarkable instance of 
zeal for mental pursuits which we 
have upon record, is that of Dengo- 
critus, who, as Cicero informs us, 
made himself blind, that he might 
not be diverted from his studies, by 
trivial objects presenting themselves 
to his eyes. His friends, as friends 


1ow-a-days would probably do, sent _ 


him to Hippocrates to be cured of 
madness. Archimedes, though not 
literally blind, was yet so intent on 
his mathematical fiyares, a$ not to see 
that Syracuse was taken, and himse!l§ 
a prisoner, 

Shaftesbury has a fine thought on 
Shakspeare. By the justness, says 
he, of his moral, the aptness of his 
descriptions, aud the plain and nate 
ural turn of his several characters, 
he pleases his audience, and gains 
their ear, * without a siagle bribe 


speare to revisit this vlobe, the first 





thing that would surprise him would 
be, to learn that above one hundred 
and 


from luxury or vice.’——Were Shak. - 
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and fifty | thousand pounds have late- 
ly been devoted rowar rd spl C leadid edl- 
tions of his works. Whether he 
would thi.ik punself indebted to his 
Buiierous Commentaiors, 1s doubttul. 

li Muscovy, an ancient author in- 
forms lids that meu and women Who 
are to be murned, never see each 
ether, uniil the knot as inc: slubly 
tied. Were this the case in ing- 
Jand, would the proportion of un- 
happy marriages be augnieated or 
diminished ? 

There is some truth in what Rous- 
senu savs of learned men, and he 
knew. it by experience. ‘Take from 
the learned, the, pleasure ot being 
heard, and their love otf knowledge 
would vanish. ‘hey do not study to 
obtain wisdom, but the rept tation of 
it: philosophy would have no 
charms, if the philosopher had no 
admirers. 

What, says an. old author, is it 
that daughters learn from their mo- 
thers? Why, to dress their heads; 
to set a toilet in nice order, to match 
ribbons, aud adjust other trinkets ; 
to smile agreeably, and make a eer 
ly ~ > to ‘wd ral the body ba ckward ; 
hold up the head ; ; to stop crt a 
brisk air; 


over the shoulder; to aflect giving 


to cast glances at people 
<> i 


themselves pretty airs.—Surely this 
18 downright scandal ! 

Some men think that the happux Ss 
of the married life will be certain, if 
they can precure a wife of their own 
dispositivr. and way of thax is iL 
am, saysa humouris:, fora wue who 
has a spice of thre devil mn her. I 
Reever ki icw a house lars ce nou, oh to 
hold 1 Wo people who chongh it alike. 

Dryden hes spoiled adh furs! ragedies 
by Givin 
the ¢ ashion , ‘low Cori ule anGd 
Racine, It is alw. 
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eI np loye d, ree does not take pa rt in 
some of its useful occtipations or stu- 


‘divs. An jcle man is a dead map. 


bsord Chesteiaeld said of himself, arid 
of another o! 4 nobleman incapacitated 
by ave aud nifrmit vy, * We have been 
dead tor some time, but we don’t like 


on ¢ i, —— ol } -~ 9 
chat Lilt Ve aaa cehouid Now It. 


i‘hose who saerifice ever’ oo to 

avd ovght to remember that if, m 
’ 

a ‘ oe wy the st Ory he \A cal Ciigss ils 


apd well told; if it fill the mind with 
noble and instructive ideas ; it is an 
excellent picture, thou; ch the draw - 
ing be as incorrect as hat of Correg- 
10, Titian, or Rubens; and the 
colouring as disagreeable as that of 
Polidore, Battista Franco, or Michael 
Angelo. 

Alliteration is a firure which may 
be introduced occasionally with great 
beauty and propriety. Johnson often 
uses It, and never im property. But 


the too frequent introduction ot it 


spoils‘the stile, and is truly ridiculous. 

When burlesque verses were first 
intredueed Into Franee, they were 
used on all occasions. One bold writer 
publis! iedy © La Passion de notre 
Sauveuren vers burlesguve.’—Du- 

sot, or Danton, would have given 
this man the kiss of fraternity. 

lL have read somewhere of a man, 
‘who would have been 4s just as he 
was, if there had been wo i s, and 
as prudent as he was, 1f calumny had 
never been known.’ ‘This is the man 

of genuine princip/e. 

Vo tare greatly admired M. de 
Bufoa, but he could not approve of 
poetical descriptions in a body of 
Natural Hhistery, or allow that an 
or the a Sy 
yle of Te- 
ler ichus. It might be urged in 


© ° . 
auswer, that M. de Buffon, naturally 


account ot the horse 
id } cf < mT > } ~ ot 
si0uULd be written in the st 


eloguent, followed his own genius, 
without any great regard to the sci- 
ence on which he tre ated, and that 
‘ve pardon a writer for lavishing orna- 
n.cuts On a dry subject. 
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Original Poetry. 
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LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A 
PATRIOT. 





Tho’ cold in death thy re'ics lie, 
Thy worth fhall live in vem _ry’s cyes 
Who ctt at mght’s pale noo: fhall ftray 
‘Vo bathe wih tears thy lo ely cley. 

WV hen Sprinc, with dewy tingers cold, 
BRevurn:t) deck the hallowed od, 
Ste th re thall drefs a fweeter fod 
Th p Favey s feet have ever rod. 
B, ‘ary hands hy koell ts rung, 
By .orms onieen thy dirve isdfung 5 
Tocre Honor comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To blets the tur: cova wraps thy clay 5 
There Pity t 0, 1n weeds forlorn, 
Sha !, ming. g fighs, be heard to mourn ; 
And Frerpom fhail awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ; 
Whiic Fucepoms fons, at twilight’s 

gloon, , 

Chail foriow for a lrother’s doom, 


s 
*~ 





THE TRAVELLER’S HOME. 


delenit 


O’er barren hills, and fertile dales, 

‘AC morning's dawn or clofe of day,. 
By rifing Sol's bright golden beams ; 

Or pentive mounlight s fidver grey ; 
Thro’ verdant meads and flowery fields, 

Where impid rivers fmoothly ghice ; 
Or o'er the bleak and rneged cl fis, 

Thatiound the ovean’s foany tide, 
The traveller dill ix forced to roam, 
And wander from his native home. 


When rifing Spring its verdure vields, 

Or Summer's fcorching funs atlail, 
When Lounteous Autumn decks the tields, 
_ Or Winter s dreary biafts prevail ; 
Al.ke iadifferent to his nin, 


| Who. lonely wander'ng. teaves behind 

A wiebcloved and chil'ren dear: 
What tho’ ocr half the world he roam, 
His heart muft ever beat home. 


. While con‘emplation fmooths his way, 
As patling o'er the mountain's brow, 
He ftops delighted to furvey 
The wide-extended vale below, 
The farm —the cot —the dome — he fp're, 
gz The windteg river glaffy brigh:, 
| [exrentive lawns and thady bowers, 
| To give the fons of wealth delight : 
| Bue farm—or co'—cor ‘lately dome 
Alas ! afford not lim a home. 








Over fencelefs moors and tracklefs ground, 
Atclofe of winter's gino iy day, 
With ftorms and = darknets gathering 
round, | 
He fe ks his folitary way $ 
Till glimmering lights befpeak him nigh 
Some long and anxious looked-for 
town, 
| Where hofts, to catch the traveller's eye, 
Hang out a king, a devil or crown, 
Te thew where thofe who that way come 
May tind a temporary howe. 
' Here by the cheerful parlour fire, 
“few from various parts are met, 
And round the feftive bowd at eve, 
The ‘roubles of the day foipet; 
| And wh le with focial mirth and glee, 
As britkly moves the tpa:kling glafs, 
Each as acoalt isfound to name 
Some valued friend or favourite lafs: 
'Fiom nymph to nymph his tongus will 
roan, 
But drinks—to her he left at home 





So thro’ life’s fhort and bufy day, 

Whether with fortunes tunthine 
crewned : 

Or doomed to trudge his dreary day, 

With ftorms and tempelts threatenitig 





The varying feafons of the year, 


round, 


He 
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The flattering clime of courts explore. 
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He labours towards hs journey’s end, 
Chcer'ui thro’ every bufling {cene, 
And ave advancing hop.s to fpend 
The evening of life's day ferene ; 
Life's journey o'er, the filent tomb 
Affords at lait—a peaceful home 





THE SUN-FLOWER AND THE IVY. 





As duteous to the place of prayer, 
Within the convents lonciy walls, 
The holy fitters ftill repair, 
What time the rofy morning calls: 
So farr each morn, 10 full of grace, 
Within their lirele garden reared, 
The flower of Phoebus turned his face, 
To greet ‘he power the loved and 
feared. . 
And where along the rifing fky 
Her Godin brighter glory burned, 
Still there her fend obfervant eye. 
And there her golcen brea(t fhe turned. 
When call ng from ‘heir very heigth 
On weftern waves his beams to reft, 
Still there the foughe the ; arting fight, 
And there fhe turned her golden breaft. 
But foon as night's invidiousfhade 
Afar his lovely looks had borne, 
With folded leaves and Crocping head, 
F ull fore the grieved as one forlorn, 
Suc! dety ina flower difplayed 
‘The holy fifters {miled to fee,' 
Forgave the Pagan rites it paid 
And loved its fond idolatry. 
But painful fti!l, tho’ meant for kind, 
The praife that falls on Envy’s ear ! 
O’er the dim window's arch entwined, 
The cankered ivy chanced to hear. 
And “ fee (fhe cried) that fpecious flower, 
Whofe flattering bofom courts the fun, 
The paxeantot a gilded hour, 
The convent's fimple hearts hath won ! 
¢¢ Obfequious meannefs! ever prone 
To watch the patron’s turning eye; 
No will, no motioa of its own! 


*Tis th’s they love, for this they figh. | 


Go, fplendid {ycophant ' no mcr: 
Ii’play thy fofe tedulive arts | 


Nor f{poil tle convent’s fimple hearts. 
To me their praife more juitly due, 

Of longer bloom and happier grace! 
Whom changing months unaltcred view, 

And find them in my fond embrace.” 
«6 How well (the modeft flower replied) 

Can Envy's wrelied eye elude 
The obvious bonds that itill divide 

Feu! flattery trom fur gratitude. 


| My duie: u. pruife each how: I pay, 

{ For few the hours that I mutt live; 

| And give to him my li-tle day. 

\} Whole grace another cay may give. 

j Wher low his go'den form fh. ll fall, 

) And {pread with duit is parent pain, 
Ubat dutt fhall hea: his ven.al call, 

And rife, to glory rue agiin 
| To thee, my gracious power, .o thee 

My love, my hear:, my lite 1» duc! 
Thy goodnefs pave tha: ‘ife to be : 

Thy goocnefs thall that tife renew. 
Ah me! one moment from 11 y ighe 

That thus my cruant eye fhouls itray! 
The God of glory ietsin night! 

His faithful Mower has loft a day.” 
Sore grieved the flewer, and droop-d her 
head | 

And fudden tears her bieaft bedewed; 
Confenting teers the fitters thed, 

And, wrapt in holy wonder, viewed. 


) 





With joy, with pious joy, elate, 
*“* Behold (the aged abbefg cri-d) 
An emblem of the happier fate, 
Which heaven bids holy nuns hetide, 
Our hearts no fears but duteous fears, 
No charm but duty’s charm can move ; 
We fhed no tears but holy tears 
OF tender penitence and love. 
See there the envious world pourerayed 


| In that dark look, that creeping pace! 


No flower can bear the ivy’s thade; 
No tree {ypport its cold embrace. 
The oak that rears it from the ground, 
And bears its tendrils to the fkies, 
Feels at his heart the rankling wound 
And in its poifonous arms he dies.”” 
Her mora! thus the matron read 
Studious to teach her children dear, 
And thay by love or duty led, 
With pleafure heared or {cemed to hear, 
Each heart the matron’s joy partook ; 
With joy each fought her lonely cell, 
To the dim light then cast a Icok, 
And bade once more the world fare- 
well, , 











TO THESERA. 





| (From the French.) 





| While thro’ my veins the liquor flows, 
And I behold thofe witching eyes, | 
Cupid an arrant druvkard grows, 
And Dionyfius*® love-fick dies, 


* The Greck name of Bacchus, 
ON 
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THE TASK 
A Poem altered by Lorenzo. 





Vow bade me count each filver light 

That decks the azure vaul: of night . 

As foon I'd coun, the tears of mora, 
hat hang with juttrous pear the chorn ; 
As fpon I'd count the aves that ftrow 
The vales, when wintry breezes blow ; 
Or bridegroom's joys—or mifer’s cares 


Or gametters’ oathe—or! ermits’ prayers ; : 


Or envy’s panes —or love's alarms— 
Or dear Maria’s maichlefs charms! 





ON THE LATE WINDOW TAX. 





Jove faid, “ Let there be light’—and lo, 
[t inftant was and treely given 
To every creature under heaven, 

Says F » © te fhall mot be fo— 
‘¢ Darknefs much better fuits my views ; 
Let darknefs o'er the lane diffufe. 
Henceforth, ] witc that all thall pay 
For every light ; 4y x ght and day.” 

Fle faid and as he'd been a god, 

The veual herd vbcyed his not. 


PETER BADDERS. 








TO A LADY, 


Who drew the pins from her bonnet 
an a thunder storm 


Ceafe, Lucy, thy | cksto def oil, 
Nor ae the bright flee! from thy 
Vr s 
For fiuitiefs and fond is the toil, 

Since nstare has made thee {fo fair. 
While the rofe on thy cheek fhall remain. 
And thine eyes fo bewirchingly thine - 
Fhy endeavour mutt ftil! be in vain, 

For attraction will always be thine. 





AN IMPROMPTU. 
Respectfully inseribed to Maria. 





Yes, lady fair, lur- wait thy Maker's 
wi'', 

Puen rik uncharge: and prove an angel 
fill, 


——— 
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ON THE Misses ***#* 





From fair Killiney s dittant bowers, 
W hat heavenly forms deicend ! 

No more ye maids of Dublin birth 
To Beauty's crown pretend. 

forbear to boatt your rely bloom, 
A tranfitory dye ; 

Faint, near tiefe charming Graces fair, 
lhefe inmates of the thy. 

Nor (trange, their beauty lovelier grows, 
Nor evin knows decay; 

Who when from heaven cheir fifters fell, 
Dropt only half the way. 





On a Young Speaker of abilities re. 














pining at the severity of cer- 
tain criticisms. 





With far more reafon may you pine 
That you're a (peaker rare; 

For had you but lefs glorious been, 
Of faults you fhould not hear. 

So the great light that fhines frem far, 
Has had its {pots fet down; 

While many a little dim-eyed flar 
Has not been taxed with one, 





STANZAS TO FRANCES, 


This bofom ftill thy empire owns 
Oh! mighty tyrant, ive ! 

But een thy anguifh, whilit it wounds, 
Hath yet a charm te foothe. 


Nor would this heart, had it the pow’r, 
E’er mitigate that woe, 

Urom which, c’en ia the faddeft hour, 
A folace feems to flow. 





North’s shade to Pitt. 


{n former days “twas very clever 


lo wih that North muy ht fleep for ever, 
So hated then my reign, 


But you bring all fo wel: about, 


thatthefe who put me to the reut 
Now with me waked agai. 
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MARRIED.—At Belfast, Mr. 
Robert Dunlop, merchant, to Miss 


Martha Wood of Salcoates ;.at same | 


place, Mr. Thomas Henry, to Miss 
Richardson, fourth daughter of Tho- 
mas Richardson, Esq. Mr. John 
Hearshey, of Hungary-mount, to 
Miss Sarah Glass, of Dunhirk. Mr. 
William Scott, of Boskill, in the co. 
of Limerick, to MissO’ Brien daugh- 
ter of Brien O’Brien, of O’ Brien’s- 
bridge, county of Clare. Richard 
C. Odell, Esq. of Newcastle, in the 
county of Limerick, to Miss Hil- 
hard, daughter of the late Richard 
Hilhard, Esq. of Ballyhorgan, co. 
Kerry. In Cork, the Rev. Woolley 
Leigh Bennet, of Buckingham, to 
Mar, raret, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. W. King, of Mallow. Fran- 
cis Forde, Esq. of Johnstown, co. 
Meath, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
“7 orge M‘Entagert, Esq. Colle ‘ctor 
Drogheda. . Henry F. Stock, 
r sq. soi of the Bishop of Water- 
ford, to Miss Andrews, daughter of 
Alderman Andrews, of Merrion-sq. 
At Ditchling, Sussex, Master Wm. 
Edwards, aged 18, to Miss H. Her- 
riott, aged 12 vears and 3 months. 
"The bride, who was borne by her 
mother when she was upwards of 50 
years of age, 1s now in an advanced 
state of pregnancy! Robert White, 
Iusq. of the firm of Hawkes, Mose- 
ly and Co. Gratton-strect, to Mirs. 
Hutton of Camde — t. 
DIED.—At Madrasficl ld, Wor- 


cestershire, :mmaSusanna, Viscoun 


tess Deer hurst, wife to Lord Viscount 
Deerhurst, and daughter of, Lord 
Beauchamp ; her Ladyship has left 
issue an only son, Greorge Wilham. 
Anthony Dw yer, Lesq. of Scart, co. 
Clare. In Great Cumberland-street 
London, Lady Ennismore, of En- 
nismore in the co. Kerry. At Chel- 
tenham, Miss Waters, dauchter of 
the late hae hee isq. of 
Cork. At Ballynahinch, Mrs Strong 


rebct ot he a. Joh i. » Strong, late 
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wife of Ronald Macdonald, { Lieute:. 
ant In his Majesty’ s iid re cime nt of 
foot. In the Zist year of her ave, 
Miss Worthmgton,, eldest dau; oly er 
of Alderman Sir Wiliam Worthing. 
con. At Dundrum, Mr. Thomas 
Dowling, of Essex-strect. At Clon- 
tarf, William Phipps, Esq At 
Moneymore, Mr. James M‘ Ulwaine. 
At Milford, co: Cork, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew Barry, aged 95 years. Mrs. 
Moore, relict of the late John Moore 
Esq. ef Ardmoyle, co. Tipperary. 
At Ballymena, after a short Hlinesss, 
sincerely regretted, Mrs. Harrison, 
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wife of Miclrael Harrison, Esq. and 
daughter of the Rev. ‘Viomas Gam: 
ble of this city. Mr. Hushes, Col- 
lector of Hearth-money in this city. 
In London, Pierce Bryan, Esq. une 
cle to George Bryan, Esq of Jen. 
kinstown, Kilkenny. Mr. Johu Kea, 
Printer. After a lingering and pains 
ful illness, Mr. Cornelius Hd 10n. 
Mrs. Kemmis, wife of Thomas K-oin- 
mis, Esq. of Kildare-street. At Kil- 
derry, Scot’and, Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Major-General Harris, 
aved 15 years. Her premature death 
was occasioned by the bursting ofa 
blood-vessel, in consequence of over 
exercise with a skipping-rope. Late- 
ly, at Stanford-le-hope in Essex, 
aved 43, Mr. George Evans. He 
was on board the unfortunate Gros- 
venor East lidiaman when she was 
wrecked on the coast of Ca! ffraria on 
he 4th of August, 1782, and was 
one of the few who, after expericuc- 
inv, during a journey of 117 days 
across the ‘desavts of that country, 
unparalleled hardships, arrived at 
their native country ; he was the first 
man who volunteered to go bac« as 
guide to discover any of the other un- 
fortunate sufferers who angne conti. 
nue W andering about that desolat 
Mes. Johnstone, wife to 


country. 
countryman, Mr. J. 
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